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New McCormack song recital From the “Golden Treasury of 


I hear you calling me; Jeanie with the light brown hair; Immortal Performances” series 
Believe me if all those endearing young charms; Love's 
old sweet song; Bless this house; I'll walk beside you; 
A pair of blue eyes; The Rose of Tralee BLP1084(LP) 


“SACRED Music” 

Panis angelicus; Berceuse; * Angels guard thee: 
* Ave Maria; The Holy Child; Adeste Fideles; 
“ But how touching is the fervent climax of ‘ Bless this * with Fritz Kreisler (violin) and Vincent O’ Brien ( piano) 
house’ where the ‘ gentle strength’ of the voice is very (Reverse side contains items by Caruso) 

striking; and how perfect, in its lightness, lilt and lack of CSLPSOS(LP) Price: £2-2-6 
sentimentality is the last verse and chorus of ‘Love's Oli 
Sweet Song’. But why gild the lily? Nothing I say escapes 
being an impertinence: ecco un artista, as Tosca observes. The Green bushes ; The village that nobody k nows ; 
Perfection turns up again and again on this charming Passing by ; Maureen ; The lass with the delicate air 
record” P.H.—W. The Gramophone (All with piano acc. by Gerald Moore) 7ER5054 (EP) 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ RECORDS 


RECORD_TOKENS LONG PLAY 334 r.p.m. and EXTENDED PLAY 7” 45 r.p.m. 
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DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU AND RUDOLF KEMFE have also collaborated in magnificent recordings of two major works: 


Mahlier’s Kindertotenlieder Brahms’ German Requiem 
(Ein Deutsches Requiem) 
Song Cycle with Elisabeth Grammer and the choir of 
BLP1081 St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, Berlin ALPS1351; ALP1352 


RECORD TOKENS 


ARE ALWAYS THE 
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Beethoven Songs ‘sEine Kleine Nachtmusik”’ 


K.525 
29 songs on 2 Long Play Records, Mozart 
including the following:— 
Wonne der Wehmut : Sehnsucht : Overtures: “ Le Nozze di Figaro” 
Mit einem gemalten Bande ; “Cosi fan Tutte” 
in questa tomba oscura ; Adelaide : “Die Zauberflote 
sung by DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU RUDOLF KEMPE 
accompanied by HERTHA KLUST conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
ALP1317-1318 BLP1088 


BOTH WITH THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


‘HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS 


— LONG PLAY 33: r.p.m. 
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THE CHOPIN MAZURKAS 





PRELUDES Op. 28 
ALP1192 


POLONAISES Nos. 1-6 
ALP1028 

NOCTURNES Nos. 1-10 ALP1157 
Nos. 11-19 ALP1170 


THE FOUR SCHERZI 
ALP 1136 


VALSES Nos. 1-14 
ALP1333 


The GRAMOPHONE 


- Rubinstein 


Supplement 3 


The Master 


ALP 1398-1400 


Polonaise-Fantaisie in A Flat; 


Andante spianato and Grande Polonaise 


Brillante in E Flat 
BLP1027 


Concerto No. 1 in E Minor 


with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Wallenstein 
ALP1250 


¥* Rubinstein is appearing in London this month 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE RECORDS 


LONG PLAY 33'/s R.P.M. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION): 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET: LONDON: W.1. 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


anew CP 


The World is Mine Tonight; Wanting You; 
When You're in Love; 

Parlami d’amore, maria; Tell Me Tonight; 
Softly as in a Morning Sunrise; One Alone; 
None but the Lonely Heart; Ay-ay-ay; 
The Trembling of a Leaf; Make Believe; 
Roses of Picardy. ALP1405 
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LAWN ZA 


~ 


and Carols on EP 


“Christmastide with Lanza”’ 


Oh, Holy Night; The Virgin’s Slumber Song; 
Away in a Manger; Oh! Little Town of Bethlehem. 
7EB6020 


O come, all ye faithful; Silent Night; 
We Three Kings of Orient are; The First Nowell. 
7EB6008 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ RECORDS 


RECORD TOKENS LONG PLAY 334 r.p.m. and EXTENDED PLAY 7” 45 r.p.m. 


ARE ALWAYS THE 
IDEAL GIFT 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-1! GT. CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
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played some distance away on a platform 
. a sizeable hall. In the first case scarcely 
any resonance is needed at all, and even in 
the latter there is never one half the 
resonance to be found on these two discs 
of K.499. 

I would add that there are no scrolls 
between the movements on the new Barchet 
disc, though there seems to be room enough 
for them, and no repeats except in the 
minuets ; that the players make an un- 
accountable pause between the minuet and 
its trio in K.499 ; and that their intonation, 
ensemble and style are admirable. R.F. 


NEWSIDLER, H. Eight Pieces for Lute: 
Preambel; Zart schéne fraw; Der 
Bethler Tantz; Elslein ; Nach willen 
dein; Der Kiinigin Tantz; Wol 
kumpt der May ; Wascha mesa. 

GARSI, S. Lute Music: Aria del Gran 
Duca; Corenta; Balleto I/II/I; La 
Cesarine; Gagliarda Manfredina ; 
Ballo del Serenissimo Duca di Parma ; 
La Mutia; Le ne mento per la gola. 
Walter Gerwig (lute). D.G.G. 
Archive AP13031 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

There was once a time when the lute, as 
a domestic instrument, was as essential a 
piece of furniture as the piano has been 
during the last hundred years or so. This 
new addition to the Archive series shows 
some of the homely, though not invariably 
easy pieces composed for the lute by an 
early member of the German School and 

a late member of the Italian. Hans, some- 

what more famous than his brother Melchior 

Newsidler, came from Bratislava. He 


settled in Nuremberg, where he published 


several outstanding books of lute music 
including an excellent method entitled Ein 
neugeordnet kiinstlich Lautenbuch (1536). The 
eight pieces recorded by Walter Gerwig 
offer a rapid but useful conspectus of the 
main forms and styles in Newsidler’s time : 
preludes, dances, and arrangements of 
popular songs. Unlike some of his lutenist 
colleagues, Newsidler arranged songs in 
their entirety rather than remain content 
to reduce the lower voice-parts to manage- 
able proportions and leave the uppermost 
line to be sung. He simplified the music a 
good deal, of course, since he was writing 
primarily for amateurs. 

The Preambel which begins this selection 
is a good example of the florid sonority 
beloved of the German lutenists, then under 
the influence of organist-composers. Many 
of the dances have great charm: both Der 
Bethler Tantz and Der Kiinigin Tantz have 
plentiful rhythmic interest and appealing 
tunes. Sometimes the after-dance (hupff auf ) 
cheerfully goes its own melodic way, not 
following slavishly, as was the normal 
custom, the outline of the main dance. 
Wascha mesa, based on one of the best-known 
vamping formulae, the passamezzo, is an 
€ ample of this individuality. Especially 
eilective are the rapid alternations of bass 
and treble chords, evoking some genial 
pcasant strumming away at a village dance. 
‘he song transcriptions are for the most 
Sart expressive and lyrical rather than 
irtuoso-music ; indeed Gerwig heightens 
‘us aspect by choosing not the versions with 
difficult little runs (“ scharpffen laiflein ” 
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as Newsidler called them) but the simpler 
ones. Nach willen dein, for example, is a song 
by Hofhaimer which Newsidler gives in an 
easy edition and in a more advanced style, 
and it is the former that Gerwig has 
recorded. 

By the end of the 16th century the great- 
ness of the Italian lutenists was declining 
fast. Francesco da Milano, Bianchini, 
Gorzanis and Caroso were already names 
of the past, and although the three sons of 
Piccinini were still active as composers of 
lute music beyond the turn of the century, 
there was far less publication of lute 
tablatures than formerly. The music of 
Santino Garsi, a native of Parma, remained 
in three manuscripts, two of which bear the 
dates 1590 and 1620. He was almost 
unknown until about thirty years ago when 
Helmut Osthoff published a monograph 
about his life and works. Again, there is 
much charm and rhythmical appeal in 
these dances (Garsi confined his works to 
this genre) but the vigour and inventiveness 
of the earlier composers is lacking. 

Something of the gradual emergence of 
accompanied monody may be heard in the 
strong sweep of the Aria del Gran Duca and 
in the more delicate contours of La Cesarine. 
The Corenta and Balleto are, however, much 
less colourful than some of their predecessors, 
though the Gagliarda Manfredina, with its 
off-beat opening, holds the attention 
throughout. A strong hint of the Folia 
ground-bass is heard in the last two items, 
La Mutia and Le ne mento per la gola,. the 
latter having some kinship with a dance 
known in England as The French Galliard. 

Gerwig’s playing is magnificent, and the 
recording has captured much. of the 
essentially intimate quality of the lute 
whilst avoiding. incidental noises and 
distractions. : D.S. 


SCHUBERT. Trio in B flat major, 
Op.99 (D.898). Trio Santoliquido. 
D.G.G. DGM18261 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Fournier, Janigro, Badura-Skoda 
(10/54) WLP5188 
Schioler, Holst, Bengtsson (4/56) (H)BLP1077 


This serene and beautiful performance 
solves the difficulty posed by having to 
make a choice between the two earlier 
versions—which came to a draw on points. 
Faced now with three Trios, a modern Paris 
need have little hesitation in awarding his 
prize to Ornella Puliti Santoliquido and 
her compatriots. Signora Santoliquido, 
known from her recordings with the 
Virtuosi di Roma and for her London 
concerts, is joined in her Trio by Arrigo 
Pelliccia, violin, and Massimo Amfiteatrof, 
*cello—also a Virtuosi di Roma soloist. 

They play with the relaxed elegance such 
as we know from Boccherini or Chigi 
Quintet performances—the hall-mark, it 
seems, of the best Italian chamber music- 
making to-day. The tone of all three 
soloists is rounded, full and beautiful, the 
phrasing is shapely, and—an important 
point—the rhythmic sluggishness which is 
sometimes a concomitant of relaxation is 
never present. True, the Fournier/Janigro/ 
Badura-Skoda ensemble give a more 
tingling sort of performance; but the 
Italians have an easy grace which strikes 
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one as authentically Schubertian—and 
none of the Quartetto Italiano’s affectations. 
“One glance at Schubert’s Trio,” said 
Schumann, “ and all the world is fresh and 
bright again ”. That is how I felt, listening 
to this idyllic music —_ played and 
recorded. A.P. 


SCHUBERT. Sonatina No. 1 in D 
major, Op. 137, No. 1. Sonatina 
No. 2 in A minor, Op. 137, No. 2. 
Johanna (violin), Jean 
Antonietti (piano). Columbia 33CX 
1359 (42 in., 39s. 7}d.). 

SCHUBERT. Sonatina No. 3 in G minor, 
Op. 137, No. 3. Sonata in A major, 
Op. 162. Johanna Martzy (violin), 
Jean Antonietti (piano). Columbia 


33CX1399 (12 in., 39s. 7}d.). 


Sonata in A : 

D. Oistrakh, Oborin (12/54) MWL311 
The Schubert Violin Sonatinas are 
wholly delightful works that have un- 
fortunately suffered from the extreme 
reasonability of their technical demands on 
players ; of inestimable utility as teaching 
pieces, the skilled soloist has been reluctant 
to repeat them in the concert room. But 
the domestic player or listener who has 
learnt to love the Mozart E minor Violin 
Sonata will find more resemblances in the 
Schubert D major Sonatina than a near- 
identity of opening phrase: these small- 
scale sonatas are among the most attractive 
—except to the virtuoso—in the repertory. 

They are given ideal performances on 
these records. There is no exaggeration of 
effect: just straightforward playing of the 
first order, beautifully phrased, and beauti- 
fully balanced on all except a handful of 
occasions when perhaps the violin might 
have yielded even more to the piano. But 
it is only a marginal difficulty; and 
throughout the playing is invested with the 
highest standards of musicianship. 

The same beauty of performance is 
extended to the A major Sonata; a 
slightly larger-scale work, somewhat more 
exacting in its demands. It boasts a 
wayward first movement, here rather 
waywardly played; a firmer grip (and 
agreement between the players on the 
matter of how to phrase some antiphonal 
triplet passages) might have given the 
music greater strength. But it zs given 
greater strength by some editing of the last 
bar of all; this is an improvement on 
Schubert’s oddly flat-footed ending. 

A clear, intimate, and extremely well- 
toned recording is at its best in the D 
major Sonatina (which plays for some 14 
minutes, and the G minor for a little over 
18 ; could they not have been coupled on a 
ten-inch disc ?). On the earlier Monarch 
record Ojistrakh and Oborin play the A 
major Sonata beautifully, but with an 
approach oddly—and somewhat indefinably 
—reminiscent of the concert hall. Oistrakh 
is presenting the music, Martzy enjoying it; 
and the enjoyment, I feel, is irresistibly 
communicated, helped by the greatly 
superior quality of Columbia’s recording. 
Even without considering the beauty and 
lucidity of the Sonatinas, I would be in no 
doubt as to which version of the Sonata to 


choose. 
E 
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DANCES OF SHAKESPEARE’S TIME. 
Pavan (Dowland, MB IX, 104) ; 
Ricercar (Simpson, MB IX, 106) ; 
Alman (Simpson, MB IX, 107) ; 
Passamezzo Pavan (Philips, MB 
IX, 90); Pavan, “ The Funerals ” 
(Holborne, MB IX, 66); Galliard 
(Holborne, MB IX, 67); Alman, 
“The Honeysuckle” (Holborne, MB 
IX, 68) ; Coranto, “Hey Ho 
Holiday ” (Holborne, MB IX, 69) ; 
Four-Note Pavan (Farrant, MB 1X, 
62) ; “ The Temporiser ” (Johnson, 
MB IX, 31) ; “The Witty Wanton” 
(Johnson, MB IX, 32) ; Ayre (Adson, 
MB IX, 54); Four-Note Pavan 
(Ferrabosco, MB IX, 63) ; Galliard, 

Coranto (Brade, MB IX, 
57-9). Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
directed from the harpsichord by 
Thurston Dart. London L’Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50127 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Rumour has it that the faces of the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra, when a radio announcer 
described this admirable group as a 
“broken consort”, grew momentarily 
longer than their fiddles. They play here 
as a “‘ whole consort ”’, that is, a group of 
players using essentially the same family of 
instruments. The music is interesting not 
only as a collection of dances common in 
Shakespeare’s time, but also as a supple- 
ment in sound to Volume IX of Musica 
Britannica and a testimony to the spirited 
contributions of expatriate Englishmen 
such as Dowland, who worked in Copen- 
hagen ; Simpson, who also settled there 
after a brief but successful career in 
Germany ; Phillips, sometime organist to 
the Archduke Albert and composer to the 
court orchestra at Brussels ; Adson, who 
served at the court of the Duke of Lorraine ; 
and Brade, most-travelled of them all, who 
published dance music in Hamburg, 
” se Antwerp and Berlin from 1609 to 
1621. 

This music was not invariably meant to 
be played by as large a body of strings as 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra. On the other 
hand, it was sometimes played by a more 
varied and flexible body of musicians. 
Holborne’s book of dances published in 
1599 contained ‘‘Pavans, Galliards, Almains 
and other short Aeirs both grave and light, 
for viols, violins, or other musical Wind 
Instruments ”. Other printed sources give 
similar indications for performance, and 
grateful as we should be for the music here 
recorded, it is not unfair to say that the 
string tone does tend to pall after a time. 
Half-way through the second side I began 
to long for a change of tone-colour—even 
a recorder. 

Those who know Dowland principally 
as a song writer will be thrilled by the 
magnificent Pavan (104) which was printed 
in Simpson’s Taffelconsort in 1621, also the 
source of the next two pieces. These are 
both by Thomas Simpson himself and 
although the first (Ricercar, Bonny sweet 
Robin) is hardly a dance it was a good idea 
to squeeze it in on grounds of sheer quality. 
The texture of this extended setting of a 
well-known folk-song is not dissimilar to 
that of Dowland’s Pavan, for both afford 


evidence of the increasing importance of 
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the two upper parts. The lower three, 
though decorative and contrapuntal, are 
definitely subservient, and if they were 
reduced to short score and played on a 
keyboard instrument the result (with the 
two violin parts above) would be almost 
indistinguishable from a trio-sonata. 

One of the most typical stylistic features 
in this music is the constant interchange 
of material between the two violin parts, 
an effect that can properly be captured only 
by a stereo-tape. It is a sad but undeniable 
fact that antiphonal effects, whether instru- 
mental or vocal, do not show up very well 
with present recording techniques. In 
Simpson’s Alman (107), for instance, the 
top part as heard does not consist entirely 
of music played by the first violins. The 
firsts alternate with the seconds almost bar 
for bar, so that the first section of this dance 
might be expressed from a point of view 
of texture as I II I II I II, a genuine 
trompe Voreille if ever there was one. I love 
the way Brade gets to the dominant of E 
major as early as the third bar of the second 
section. If his violinists really played that 
editorial chain of trills at the end they 
must have been adepts at shifting. 

Philips left no detailed instruction as to 
which was the correct order of the sections 
of his fine Passamezzo Pavan (go): they 
occur in various orders in the manuscripts 
at Oxford and at New York. The passa- 
mezzo antico was a solemn dance: Marston, 
in his Scourge of Villany, says: ‘* Ye gracious 
orbes keepe the old measuring, all’s spoiled 
if once ye fall to capering’’. There is no 
capering in this performance, though the 
tempo is a shade on the fast side to my ears. 
When the six parts divide into higher and 
lower choirs of four parts each, the trumpet- 
like block chords are most telling and 
effective. 

The first side ends with a charming suite 
of dances by Holborne (66-69). The 
expressive solemnity of the Pavan, sub- 
titled ‘‘ The Funeralls ”’ is entirely appro- 
priate. Both Galliard and Alman are known 
in other arrangements, for the first is found 
as ** Nowel’s Galliard ” in the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, and the Alman occurs as a 
piece for cittern in Holborne’s anthology 
for that instrument. There is an infectious 
change of rhythm (known as hemiola) in the 
final dance—Coranto “* Heigh ho Holiday ” 
—which shows that Holborne could be gay 
as well as serious. 

Side two contains two “ Four-note 
Pavans ”?: one by Daniel Farrant and the 
other by Alfonso Ferrabosco II, both 
members of the royal band. In each pavan 
a four-note motive appears at different 
pitches and in different rhythms in the 
uppermost part. The other instruments 
are largely independent, and this naturally 
makes the upper part stand out almost like 
a vocal line. In Ferrabosco’s Pavan words 
are actually set below the notes (Ben 

Jonson’s “‘ Hear me, O God’’), but this 
performance is purely instrumental. Music 
of the lighter type is to be heard in the two 
masque dances by Johnson and the Ayre 
by Adson, this latter coming from the 
Courtly Masquing Ayres of 1621. 

Last of all come excellent performances 
of Brade’s Galliard, Alman, and Coranto 
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(57-59), from the Newe ausserlesene Paduanen, 
of 1609 and Newe lustige Volten of 1621. 
The Galliard, according to Sir John Davies 
( Orchestra, \xvii, 2) is “‘a swift and wandering 
dance . . . with passages uncertain ”’. This 
gives us an idea of its general character and 
tempo, aptly stylized (as are the Alman 
and Coranto) in this recording. I am certain 
that a good deal of this music will win new 
friends for the Jacobean age. D.S. 


JACOBEAN CONSORT MUSIC. Suite 
(Coperario, MB IX, 98) ; Miserere 
(Anon. MB IX, 97); Ayre (Ward, 
MB IX, 6); Fantasia (Lupo, MB 
IX, 11) ; Suite (Coperario, MB IX, 
102) ; Suite (Coperario, MB IX, g9) ; 
Captain Hume’s d (Hume, 
MB IX, 122) ; Fantasia (Coperario, 
MB IX, 8); Captain Hume’s 
Lamentations (Hume, MB IX, 128) ; 
Galliard (Gibbons, MB IX, 17). The 
Jacobean Ensemble directed by 
Thurston Dart. London L’Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50133 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Not every connoisseur is able to indulge 
his taste in Jacobean furniture. Jacobean 
consort music is now, however, within the 
range of the more slender purse, for this 
disc (and its companion, reviewed earlier 
in this issue) draw upon some of the best 
music in the recently published ninth 
volume of Musica Britannica. ‘This volume 
in turn presents the best of English consort 
music written during the reign of James I, 
and thanks to the devoted and herculean 
labours of William Coates, who transcribed 
well-nigh a thousand pieces of music from 
ninety manuscript and printed sources, the 
cream of this vast repertory is now available 
for a modest 75s. The score, used in con- 
junction with the discs, is of great help 
towards understanding a style that is not 
familiar to modern listeners, although it 
makes no great demands upon either the 
ear or the intellect. It is, in fact, far more 
restful than Stokowski’s ‘“‘ restful music ’”’, 
and I can thoroughly recommend it. 

Four out of the ten pieces are by Giovanni 
Coperario, an Englishman in disguise. 
John Cooper, a little piqued perhaps at the 
fulsome flattery accorded to visiting or 
resident Italian musicians such as Ferra- 
bosco, Mico and Lupo, took himself off to 
Italy and changed his name as well as his 
habit. There is no proof that he studied in 
any particular town, but the frequent echoes 
of Monteverdian tunes and tricks suggest 
that it might have been Mantua, a city by 
no means unknown to Englishmen abroad. 
In his splendid facsimile edition of Coper- 
ario’s Rules How to Compose, the late 
Manfred Bukofzer suggested that the com- 
poser was ‘“‘a first-class second-rater ”’. 
Typically, he carefully qualified this by 
saying that ‘‘ this evaluation may have to 
be revised as reprints cf his music become 
more plentiful’. It certainly seems from 
the three Suites and the Fantasia recorded 
by the Jacobean Ensemble on this disc that 
Coperario is well into the alpha class. 

The two Suites for violin and continuo 
are from a set of fourteen composed during 
the second decade of the 17th century. 
They all have the same pattern of move- 
ments: a Fantasy, lightly contrapuntal in 
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a Tam o’ Shanter & Beckus the egies Overtures. 
RPO . 


BEETHOVEN | ‘fo - 3. * vines! | Phil iimneies 
BEETHOVEN : Symphony No. 7. Steentnadiiemetion 
BEETHOVEN : “ Kreutzer Sonata’’. Ojistrakh & Oborine ... 
BORODIN : Polovtsian Dances. N.Y. Philharmonic—Mitropoulos 
BRAHMS : Symphony No. 3. Philharmonia—Cantelli ... 
BRAHMS : Double Concerto, etc. Stern, Rosa, c—Bruno Walter 
BRAHMS : Piano Quartet No. 2. Curzon & Budapest Quartet 
CORELLI: Concerti grossi5 & 8. | Musici 

FRANCK : Symphony in D. Philadelphia Snteiiinaiaie 


MENDELSSOHN : Italian beets Pema emeaencinn 
Beinum - 


MOZART : Eine kleine Stinnett, en eesteeicitients 
MOZART : Divertimento No. 15. Members of the Vienna Octet 
RAVEL : Daphnis & Chloe. Boston Symphony—Munch. w. cho. 
RAVEL : Bolero & La valse. Philadelphia Orch—Ormandy 


TCHAIKOVSKY : Piano Concerto No. 2, Cherkassky & Berlin PO. 


TCHAIKOVSKY : Waltzes from aes! suite & mean 
rincess ion 


VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS : Symphony No. 8. Halle idee 
Barbirolli... 


WALDTEUFEL Waltzes. Philadelphia Seenntinnete . one 
“FAUST ’’ : Scenes from Act 2. Christoff, Gedda & Paris Opera 
‘“ FIDELIO ”’: Act I scenes. Mod, Jurinac, Frick, etc. . 
“ — DEL DESTINO ’”’ : Scenes. eae nga Warren, 


es comenamn ok enue, re La ate w. Stella, Gobbi, etc. 

** TROVATORE ”’ : Complete. Del Monaco, Tebaldi, Siepi, etc. 

GREAT OPERATIC eens — Leeman perma 
etc, 


GREAT OPERATIC “SINGING ‘1910-20. Caruso, Destinn, 
McCormack, etc. 


GREAT OPERATIC SINGING 1920-30. “Martinelli Ponsele, 


Onegin, etc.. 

GREAT OPERATIC. SINGING: 1930-40, Pina, Lemnitz, 
Leider, etc, ... 

GREAT OPERATIC SINGING 1940.50. Gisl, Bjortng 
Milanov, etc. 


SACRED SONGS sung by See & John tenia . 
JOHN McCORMACK : A recital of his favourite songs 
JOHN McCORMACK : Songs from the Emerald Isle. ... 


RUSSIAN FOLK a as danced wad Moscow State Folk 
dancers , 


SONGS OF OLD NAPOLI : : —_ - ae eatin. 
‘‘ CARMEN JONES ” : Highlights from film soundtraek 
* THE KING & 1°’: All the numbers from the film soundtrack 
“ PORGY & BESS” : certian by cast of the viral 


production ... 

MUSIC FROM THE FILMS g Rawicz & Landauer Mantovani 
Orchestra... 

— CRUMIT : A Gay Caballero, Abdut Abulbul — & 
others 


BERNARD MILES : > “ Over on ne e ‘Dialect a, 
ROY ROGERS : A four legged friend & other Cowboy songs ... 
Any of the above records sent post free to Home Addresses. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Recent & Recommended L.P’s 
(33 rpm.) & E.P’s (45 r.p.m.) 


NBE! 1038 
CX1346 
CX1379 
C1047 
ABEIOOII 
BLP1083 
ABL3139 
ABL3122 
SBR6207 
ABR4048 


SBR6202 
ABEI0010 
LXTS112 
ALP1374 
SBR6201 
DGM18292 


NBEI 1029 


NCT17000 
SBR6025 
ER5064 
ER5065 


ALP1371 
CX1370/1 
LXT5260/2 


CSLP500 
CSLP501 
CSLPS502 
CSLP503 


CSLP504 
CSLP508 
BLP 1084 
ER5066 


NBR6035 
DLU96026 
EG8177 
LCT6108 


SBR5204 
LK4154 


EG8I8I 
EG8176 
EG8182 





hh A A Lh J A LA A A Le Li Le A> 





11/10 
39/73 
39/73 
29/63 
13/23 
29/64 
38/3 
38/3 
24/- 
28/8 


24/- 
13/23 
39/73 
39/73 

24/- 
39/73 


11/10 


29/63 

24/- 
16/8} 
16/83 


35/73 
79/3 
118/103 


42/6 
42/6 
42/6 
42/6 


42/6 

42/6 
29/63 
16/83 


25/9 
22/73 
10/53 
37/63 


24/- 
35/1} 


10/53 
10/53 
10/53 


** COLLECTORS’ PIECES”. The Autumn edition of our Vocal Catalogue is now 


ready. It contains details of our stocks of both new and rare Vocal records. 


anywhere, 


2/- post free 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
°3 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





(LANgham 6155) 


(TEMple Bar 5614) 
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GRAMPIAN REFLEX 
LOUDSPEAKER 


THE 
CABINET 

Shaped for standing in a 
corner or flat against the 
wall, the cabinet is of 
substantial construction 
in 15 mm. thick first 
grade Plywood with hard- 
wood mouldings. 31” 
high, 22” wide, 16” deep 
it is supplied as a set of 
fully machined parts, 
complete .with grille 
material, ready to 
assemble, stain and 
polish. 
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. . . the complete speaker with 
the 1255/15 unit for which the 
cabinet has been acoustically 
designed. The 1255/15 unit is 
a high fidelity 12” loudspeaker, 
specially developed for use with 
quality amplifiers. It has an 
extended frequency coverage 
from 20 to 15000 c/s with an 
exceptional performance over 
the useful audio range. 


CABINET : Set of parts complete — wie _ on £ii 


GRAMPIAN 1255/15 LOUDSPEAKER 2 


May we send you further details and a copy 
of the response curve ? 


CGS LES FARMALL PILANINT 


REPRODUCERS LIMITED 


Makers of Quality high-fidelity equipment 
15 HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone : Feltham 2657/8. Telegrams : Reamp, Feltham. 
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You hear. 


aA sae THIS a memorable 
winter by learning French, 
German, Spanish or any of 32 
languages. You can do it 
easily and enjoyably in your 
own home by Linguaphone— 
the method which has taught 
over a million people all over 
the world. 

Linguaphone records bring 
you the voices of distinguished 
speakers and professors while 
you follow their words in the 
illustrated textbook. You hear. 
You understand. You speak 
correctly as they do. It’s like 
living in another country. In 
no time at all you have 
captured the genuine lilt and 
rhythm of the boulevard, café 
and plage. 

Linguaphone carries you by 
easy stages from the first 


(I have/have not a gramophone.) 






for learning. Reason 


you understand. 


PRE oevcccsessccvesvesseseesccees 


| 

| To the LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (Dept. D.5), 

' Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 

Linguaphone, and details of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. 

l 


% or any of 32 languages including : ™ 
FRENCH [] GERMAN[] ITALIAN[] SPANISH () 
ey I... o conceeseeesecese 
Put a cross against the language and give your reason 
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Learn French* 
at home this winter 











slowly spoken sentences to 
rapid conversation. You hear 
the everyday language in the 
circumstances you will en- 
counter when you go abroad. 

‘The course is complete for 
whatever purpose you have in 
mind—holidays abroad, 
business or examinations. 
You learn grammar, reading 
and writing as you go along. 
And you do it all in your own 
home at the time of your own 
choosing. 


SEND FOR FREE 
26-PAGE BOOK 


Send today for Free 26-page 
book on Linguaphone. It 
also explains how you can 
test a Linguaphone Course in 
any language free in your 
own home for 7 days. 


-LINGUAPHONE for languages-— 


(Dept.D.5) | 


got hes 
wretarnons sor 


| ceniaennemesiesemmnamnasitiammemamndenmeennneeenemeaemaenemaimmeeiinlll 





KLEMPERER 


conducts 


BEETHOVEN 


MASS IN D, ‘“* Missa Solemnis”’, Op. 123 
we Steingruber, a Schurhoff, alto 
Erich Majkut, tenor—Otto Wiener, bass 
Akademiechor—Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


2—12” records 


SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR, Op. 67 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
1—12” record 


SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN F, Op. 68, ‘* Pastoral ”’ 
Orchestra 


BRUCKNER 


SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN E FLAT, ‘“ Romantic” 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
1—12” record 


MAHLER 


SYMPHONY NO. 2 IN C MINOR, “Resurrection ” 
Ilona Steingruber, soprano—Hilda Réssl-Majdan, alto 
Akademie Kammerchor and Singverein der Musikfreunde 
Vienna i Orchestra’ 

2—12” records 


MENDELSSOHN 


SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN A MINOR, Op. 56, ‘* Scotch” 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
1—12” record 
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PL 6992 
PL 7070 


PL 6960 


PL 6930 


PL 7012 


PL 7080 
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stvle and full of inventive yet idiomatic 
neures for the violin, then an Alman 
(originally a dance-form but here as much 
of an abstract form as the minuet in a Haydn 
Symphony) and finally an Ayre or Galliard. 
Coperario’s unique melodic gifts have a 
delightful habit of emerging when they are 
ieast expected: for example, even the 
opening Fantasy may suddenly branch off, 
as in 98, with an irrepressibly non-contra- 
puntal theme (1’ 34”) just touching a 
heavenly ninth chord (1’ 42”) on its way to 
the cadence. Neville Marriner manages 
effects such as these with an uncanny skill 
and an admirable sense of what good 
Jacobean taste might have been. He is 
joined in the Suite for two violins by Peter 
Gibbs, a refined and sensitive musician 
whose tone blends well with that of the 
consort. Notice the strong flavour of the 
ritornello from Monteverdi’s Chiome d’or 
10” from the beginning of the Alman of 102. 

Coperario’s Fantasia (8) was published, 
like Lupo’s (11) in the Dutch collection of 
1648—XX Koninklyke Fantasien, and both 
are examples of the fantasy for viols which 
came to be more and more frequently 
arranged for the up-and-coming trio sonata 
texture. ‘They are performed in this way 
by the Jacobean Ensemble. Two compo- 
sitions by Hume are of more than usual 
interest, though they do not include that 
famous col legno effect in ‘‘ Hark, hark ”’, 
generally admitted to be the first appearance 
in print of a now common device. But the 
Galliard (122) and Lamentations (128) 
represent Hume in genial and melancholy 
mood. It seems hardly possible to believe 
that the latter piece, published in 1605, 
contains not in embryo but in fully- 
developed manner all those contrapuntal 
possibilities of an unaccompanied string 
instrument usually associated with J. J. 
Walther, Biber, and Bach. True, the 
Lamentations are accompanied, but only by 
a monodic line: the real polyphony lies 
below. Desmond Dupré is the persuasive 
gamba (lyra-viol) player in these items, 
and he is joined by Dennis Nesbitt in a 
beautiful Ayre by John Ward (6). Besides 
all these-there is a Miserere with discreetly 
hidden cantus firmus (97) from that 
extremely rare book of c.1620—Parthenia 
In-Violata: and a pensive and wistful 
Galliard by Orlando Gibbons, apparently 
the only three-part Galliard known. 

This is splendid music, for the most part 
very well played. The recording too is 
satisfactory, though the balance is not 
always perfect and there are one or two 
disturbing tape-joins. An abrupt be ginning 
to the Lupo piece suggests that the tape 
was cut too far in. The bands as given on 
the labels do not unfortunately correspond 
to the scrolls on the disc, since the individual 
movements of the Coperario Suites are 
given separate bands. D.S. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA’s vivid 


CARMEN 


PARLOPHONE pmaio24 (LP) 
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VIVALDI. Concerto in G minor 
(P.407). Georges Alés (violin). 
Concerto in B flat major (P.388). 
Georges Alés_ (violin), Roger 
Albin (cello). Concerto in C 
minor (P. 434). Roger Albin 


(cello). Concerto in G major 
(P.135). Georges Alés (violin), 
Robert Gendre (violin), Roger Albin 
(cello), André Remond (’cello), all 
with Ensemble Orchestral de 
L’Oiseau-Lyre conducted by Louis 
de Froment. London L’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50124 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This record brings three additions to the 
Vivaldi discography. Only the G minor 
Concerto, P.407, has been done before, by 
the Virtuosi di Roma in their Brunswick 
collection AXTLi1o020. The novelties don’t 
fall behind Vivaldi’s usual high level but 
don’t, on the other hand, stand out as being 
exceptionally fine or inventive examples of 
his art—except for one movement, the 
Andante of the B flat Concerto, which is a 
serene canonic exchange between solo violin 
and solo ’cello. 


The principal soloists are by now familiar 
names ; the total effect is clean and well- 
balanced, without having that star quality 
which marks the Roman Virtuosi’s offerings ; 
quick movements are apt to chug along. 
Georges Alés’s thin, keen tone grows rather 
monotonous in this recording—but that is 
perhaps partly the fault of the listener who 
plays through the disc at a go, instead of 
one concerto at a time. A.P. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
BWV548. Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor, BWV551. Recorded on the 
Schnitger organ at Cappel. Prelude 
and Fugue in C major, BWV547. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
BWV565. Recorded on the organ of 
St. Jakobi, Liibeck. Helmut Walcha 
(organ). D.G.G. Archive APM14509 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

I always enjoy Walcha’s playing of Bach. 
Occasionally he irritates with a bizarre 
approach to well-loved music, but he is 
never boring, and usually he captivates 
completely with his skilful playing and 
baroque registration. Of the two Bach- 
period organs represented on this disc I 
am inclined to prefer the St. Jakobi instru- 
ment at Liibeck. The sound of the full 
organ of the Schnitger palls, on my ears at 
least, some time before the end of the E 
minor prelude, and the “‘ Wedge” fugue 
that follows it is also a shade disappointing. 
The Schnitger is much more attractive when 
a greater variety of registration is called for, 
and the little A minor prelude and fugue, 
a very early work in the Buxtehude vein 
(Novello Book X) is entrancing ; I had not 
thought it could sound so appealing. But 
personally I should play the St. Jakobi side 
more often. The “great”? C major 
(Novello Book IX) sounds splendid. Walcha 
starts the fugue, with its tiny one-bar subject, 
very quietly, and the delayed climax is 
wonderful. On the other hand, he starts the 
fugue of the famous D minor toccata on full 
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organ, and takes it at a brisk tempo which 
makes it sound what it was meant to be— 
a virtuoso piece. Richter, on a recent 
recording made in the Victoria Hall, 
Geneva, was altogether too careful in his 
tempo. The arpeggio episode without 
pedals in the middle of the fugue makes the 
most delicious sound, and altogether Walcha 
gives a magnificent performance of this 
wonderful music. I would only criticise 
what sounds like an undue reduction in 
dynamic range ; there appears to be a cut- 
back on loud passages, which makes the 
quieter ones sound closer to the microphone. 
I feel, too, that if D.G.G. are going to print 
a descriptive card in English to go with 
their Bach organ records, they should 
identify each piece according to the Novello 
edition as well as the Peters; after all, 
most English organists use the former, and 
it is parochial of them to give only the latter. 
But I would not end this account on a 
critical note ; rather I would commend to 
you the translucent clarity of the part- 
writing on eighteenth-century organs, 
Walcha’s complete command of organ 
technique and the eighteenth-century style, 
and finally the realistic quality of the — 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 17 in D 
minor, Op. 31, No. 2. Sonata No. 18 
in E flat major, Op. 31, No. 3. 
Solomon (piano). H.M.V. ALP1303 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Sonata No. 17: 
Backhaus (1/53) LXT2747 
Novaes (10/54) PL6270 
Matthews (6/56) 33SX1047 
Sonata No. 18: 
Backhaus (12/54) LX T2950 


This is one of those fortunate Beethoven 
sonata records, inevitably becoming rarer, 
where each side offers an evident first choice 
for its particular work. Solomon gives 
wonderfully well-planned performances ; 
the rhythmic control is finely subtle. 
Tempos are carefully chosen so that their 
interrelation within each work shall be 
satisfying. .The balance of parts is ideal. 
The palette of tone-colours is sober ; but 
then Solomon’s Beethoven performances 
have always been marked by finesse of 
rhythms and phrasing and by careful 
dynamic grading, rather than by a wide 
range of coloration. 

The E flat Sonata is particularly successful. 
The first movement—until the rest has been 
heard—may perhaps be thought a shade 
slow, not ebullient or sparkly enough ; but 
a bewitching performance of the Scherzo, 
at a very lithe gait, gives retrospective point 
to the earlier speed. In this Scherzo the 
contrasts, the changes of motion and of 
texture, are so finely accomplished that one 
feels impelled to go back and play the 
movement over again—because of the sheer 
pleasure it gives. The Minuet is very 
regular and steady, with the melody 
accorded less prominence over the other 
parts than is usual. 

As one would expect, Solomon holds 
together the sections of the first movement 
in the “ Tempest ” Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, 
in masterly fashion. The “ speaking” 


recitative is not given out in a single pedal 
(possible on a Beethoven piano, though 
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scarcely on a modern one), but the phrase 
is mysteriously hazed over ; it sounds as if 
the aura come from a left-hand chord 
silently depressed and held down through a 
series of “half-pedals”. In the finale 
Solomon makes pretty play with the 
rhythmic ambiguities of the triplets, casting 
a rippled fascination over the movement. 


The recording is perfect. A.P. 
BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 21 in C 
major, Op. 53, ‘ Waldstein”. 


Sonata No. 30 in E major, Op. 109. 
Cili Kraus (piano). London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL93108 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Sonata No. 21: 
Backhaus (6/51) LXT2532 
Gieseking (10/53) 38CX1055 
Matthews (5/54) 33SX1021 
Gorodnitzki (2/55) CTL7067 
Frugoni (5/55) PL8650 
Solomon (4/56) (H)ALP1160 
Malinin (see below) 

Sonata No. 30: 
Backhaus (2/51) LXT2535 
Solomon (3/54) (H)ALP1062 


Hess (11/54) (R)ALP1169 
Gieseking (see below) 


Lili Kraus’s ** Waldstein ” is at another 
pole from Malinin’s. She plunges into it 
with an approach more ‘“ masculine ” 
than most male pianists would dare. I’m 
afraid the word for some of it is “* bang ”’, 
though part of the blame must lie with the 
dry, flat-timbred recording. The first 
movement is resolute and determined, jerky 
and sudden. I very much admire her free 
cadenza-like handling of the penultimate 
page. In the Adagio the low C (bar 9g) 
which opens the melody for some reason 
thunders out. It is rough seas when the left- 
hand scales run up for the crescendo in the 
Finale. In the subsequent triplets the 
melody is shown (rightly) to lie on the 
second semiquaver of each group, but so 
emphatically is this done that the triplet 
effect is lost. It is a performance filled with 
femperament, but fiercely executed. 

The coupling, Op. 109, is discussed in the 
review below. A 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 21 in 
C major, Op. 53, “ Waldstein ”’. 

PROKOFIEV. Sonata No. 4 in C minor, 
Op. 29. Sarcasm, Op. 17, No. 3. 


SCRIABIN. Two Poems, Op. 32. 
Eugene Malinin (piano). Columbia 


33CX1343 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Sonata No. 21: 
See above 
Sonata No. 4: 
Cornman (12/53) LX T2836 


Last month there came, also from 
Columbia, a coupling of some Shostakovich 
Preludes and Fugues with Chopin’s 
“* Funeral March ”’ Sonata ; here we have 
Prokofiev and Scriabin backed by Beethoven. 
I don’t think either of them a good example 
of programme-building for LP. In a 
Wigmore Hall recital one would like to 
hear these Russian pianists (Gilels plays the 
other disc referred to) in classical as well as 
compatriot works ; but on disc the com- 
bination is apt to prove expensive—unless 
both performances are of such quality that 
ane must have them. 

Prokofiev’s Fourth Piano Sonata, pub- 
lished in 1917, but based on sketches from 
earlier notebooks, does not hang together 
very well, as L.S. noted when reviewing the 
Cornman version. Malinin’s playing has 
more character than Robert Cornman’s, 
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and he has a better recording to help him. 
Although he manages to perfection the 
quasi-improvisatory, gently melancholy style 
of the first two movements, only enthusiasts 
for early Prokofiev will be gripped by the 
music. Later, he was more inventive, and I 
hope that some company will issue soon his 
Ninth Piano Sonata, recently published by 
Boosey & Hawkes—played preferably by 
Svietoslav Rikhter, to whom it is dedicated. 
The “‘ fillers ’’ on the new disc are also well 
played. Sarcasm was perhaps chosen because 
of the resemblance of its opening to that of 
the “ Waldstein ”’. 

Contemporary Russian pianists, like the 
Bolshoi dancers at Covent Garden, seem to 
place more value on restraint than on 
flamboyance: sometimes indeed they make 
us seem like flashy vulgarians. Malinin is 
certainly a very un-showy pianist, who never 
parades his immaculate technique. He 
opens the “ Waldstein ” with a very, very 
steady beat, and throughout gives a con- 
trolled, well-balanced and carefully graded 
performance. 

It is clean, tasteful and scrupulous in its 
observance of the composer’s markings. 
The only thing wrong with it is that it is 
rather dull. Everything is here, and in 
place: the trills, the glissando octaves of 
the finale, the runs. It is nicely recorded, 
but too cool and correct, too non-committal, 
if you like, to be interesting. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 30 in 
E major, Op. 109. Sonata No. 31 
in A flat major, Op. 110. Walter 
Gieseking (piano). Columbia 33CX 
1374 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Coupled as above : 


ess (11/54) (H)ALP1169 
Sonata No. 30: 


See above 

Sonata No. 31: 
Backhaus (10/54) LXT2939 
Kempff (9/56) DGM18045 


Today, Gieseking is playing Beethoven’s 
sonatas in a style different from that of his 
pre-war performances. It is as if he had 
returned to Beethoven’s music in the light 
of having played nothing but Mozart, Ravel 
and Debussy for a while. He plays with a 
crystalline purity of sound. He draws on a 
very wide palette of exquisite tone-colours. 
All the sounds he makes are beautiful, and 
all the textures are impeccably clear. When, 
after hearing the Gieseking performances of 
Opp. 109 or 110, one turns to any other 
version, the first impression is of colours put 
on more thickly and less delicately. The 
contrast is so great. 

These qualities, it is true, were also 
present in the earlier Gieseking recordings 
of the sonatas ; but they have been refined 
and developed until they permeate the 
entire conception of the works. The process 
may be traced by listening to the early 78s, 
then the LPs of a few years ago, and then to 
this latest issue. 

But the concern is not simply with sound. 
Gieseking plays with great concentration 
and intensity, focusing on the expressive 
meaning of the music, and putting the 
witchery of his playing at the service of the 
interpretation. Other approaches are 


possible and it would be ridiculous to treat 
the various great pianists who have recorded 
these two sonatas as if they were entrants 
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in a competitive festival. Where comparisons 
are made below, they are for the sake of 
description and definition. 

Those who insist on absolute steadiness 
of rhythm may not endorse the very high 
opinion others will set on this account of the 
first movement of the A flat Sonata. In 
particular, the broken series of rising scale: 
after the left-hand trills are treated ver 
freely. Kempff gives us the more conven- 
tional reading of this movement, rather 
faster (more like Schnabel’s tempo), and 
with the demisemiquavers hazed into a 
generalised sound ; Gieseking’s treatment 
of them is pointillist, with a kind of half- 
staccato and very, very light pedalling. 
Backhaus’s reading, I now feel, was perhaps 
over-praised when it first appeared. His 
rhythmic handling is often cavalier, and at 
the demisemiquavers he rushes off in a 
much faster tempo. 

In the Scherzo, Kempff is slow and heavy, 
as R.F. remarked when reviewing the 
D.G.G. disc. Gieseking is light, delicate and 
fanciful, Backhaus perhaps rather more 
‘* Beethovenish ’’. The recitative and arioso 
Gieseking plays with surpassing beauty ; 
his utterance of the notes attains to speaking 
eloquence. The fugue is enunciated with 
lovely, clear, firm tone, taking on a warmer 
glow as the bass octaves enter. In bar 11 
of the arioso between the two fugues, the 
second of the repeated notes is touched with 
a delicacy that recalls Gieseking’s perform- 
ance of Le Gibet (in Gaspard); and the 
repeated chords which herald the inversion 
of the fugue are thrilling. 

The recording of this performance of 
Op. 110 is impeccable. That of the E major 
Sonata has about three short passages which 
are not quite so good, though the greater 
part of the side is on the same level. Again, 
Gieseking draws on a wide palette of 
beautiful, limpid colours, playing the first 
movement with sustained concentration, 
and the Prestissimo with athletic grace. In 
the first variation of the finale he hurries a 
little in the last two bars before the repeat, 
which some may think a fault ; but this is 
the sort of performance which inhibits any 
tendency to go fault-finding. 

Opus 109 lasts about 17 minutes ; 
perhaps it would be greedy to think this 
rather short measure for a 12 inch LP side 
—though it would be easy to give us, say, 
some Bagatelles as well. At any rate all the 
companies have so far agreed on its format. 
Lili Kraus (see the Ducretet-Thomson 
coupling of the ** Waldstein ” and Op. 109 
listed above) gives a decisive, powerful and 
very active reading of the sonata, well 
recorded in the middle and bass regions, 
but not clean in the treble. The high notes 
in the last variation, which should float out 


above the trills, are hard and flat in timbre. 


The Andante follows on the Prestissimo 
with too little pause. After Gieseking, this 
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with the Philharmonia Orchestra 0, 
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COMPLETE ON 
TWO RECORDS 


r ABL 3150/51. £3-16s -6d 


available in special 
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Philips Electrica) Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, Londor, W.2 
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MOZART 

Symphony No. 26 in E flat, K.184 
Symphony No. 82 in G, K.318 

Symphony No. 41 in CW upiter), K.55] 
KARL BOHM conducting 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra (Amsterdam) 
ABL 3102 — 38/3d. 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 


BEETHOVEN 

String Quartet No. 5in A, Op. 18 

String Quartet No. 6 in B flat, Op. 18 

The Budapest String Quartet 

(Joseph Roisman and Jac Goredtszky — violins; 
Boris Kroyt — viola; 

Mischa Schneider — ’cello) 

*ABL 3125 — 38/3d. 


FRANCESCATTI 


MENDELSSOHN Violin Concerto in E Minor 
TCHAIKOVSKY Violin Concerto in D 

Zino Francescatti (Violin) with 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 

of New York 

Conductor DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 

*ABL 3159 — 38/3d. 
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MEHUL 

Overtures: Timoléon; Le Trésor Supposé; 
L2 Chasse de Jeune Henri 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. conducting 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 

ABR 4056 — 28/8d. 


SIR THOMAS 

Sibelius: Alla Marcia (Karelia Suite) 
Gretry: Air de Ballet (Zémir et Azor) 
Sibelius: Canon; Scene (The Tempest) 
Berlioz: Prelude & March (Les Troyens) 
Massenet: The Last Sleep of the Virgin 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. conducting 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 

Favourite Music Series 

*SBR 6215 —- 24/-. 





MARTINON 


PROKOFIEV ‘Classical’ Symphony 
JEAN MARTINON conducting 
The Lamoureur Orchestra (Paris) 
*NBE 11046 (E.P.) — 11/10d. 
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MOZART 
3 Piano Concerto No. 20 in D minor, K.466 . 
) Piano Concerto No. 23 in A, K.488 
Clara Haskil with 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by 

PAUL SACHER 

*ABL 3129 — 38/3d. 








| PUCCINI — Manon Lescaut 
Tu, tu amore, Act I 
MASSENET —- Manon 

Toi! Vous! (Duo de Saint-Sulpice) 

Dorothy Kirsten (Soprano) 

Richard Tucker (Tenor) 

The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, New York 
conducted by 

FAUSTO CLEVA 

*NBE 11051 (E.P.) — 11/10d. 
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STRAVINSKY 

Les Noces 

Mass 

Pater Noster; Ave Maria 

FELIX DE NOBEL conducting 

The Netherlands Chamber Choir 

(with brass, woodwind and percussion ensemble) 
Soloists: Corrie Bijster (Soprano) 

Cora Canne Meyer (Mezzo-soprano) 

Ernst Hafliger (Tenor) 

Herman Schey (Bass) 

Holland Festival recording 

ABL 3124 — 38/3d. 











NOBEL 





ORMANDY 





*AVAILABLE MID-NOVEMBER | 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Till Euenspiegels Lustige Streiche 
Waltzes from Der Rosenkavalier 
EUGENE ORMANDY conducting 
1M "Favourite Music Series Page weeconenet SPT SSE, TELE 

SBR 6211 — 24/0d. Featherweiaht’ Pick-up. cenit 





Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House. | 
Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 
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FATHER SYDNEY MacEWAN 


fu Ae 
f\ | -* a with THE GEORGE MITCHELL CHOIR 


CHARLES SMART (Organ) 
and Philip Green and his Orchestra 
i jl 
p i lt l IT 
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RECORDS FOR CHRISTMAS 











CAROLS YOU LOVE 






| a (a) Silent Night 
(b) Good King Wenceslas 
| (c) Adeste F.de es 
(d) The First Noél 
| NBE 11049 (E.P.) —11/10d. 






ill le THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 
(a) The Twelve days of Christmas 

(b) Midst Quiet Night 

(c) The Infant King 

(d) O Little Town of Bethlehem 

NBE 11050 (E.P.) — 11/10d. 











THE CHILDREN’S HOUR FAVOURITE 


NORMAN SHELLEY 
reads the 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN FAIRY TALES 
‘THE TINDER BOX’’ 
and *‘ THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD ”’ 
CRB 1000 (E.P.) — 16/84d. 





This record is presented 
in an attractive 
illustrated record booklet 
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CHRISTMAS IN EUROPE 

Favourite Carols from 

England, Austria, Spain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland and Denmark. 
NBL 5036 (L.P.) — 33/114d. 


PHILIPS @Aigmmeis 














Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 


Philips are world-renowned makers of radiograms, record players and record playing equipment incorporating the world-famous Philips ‘‘ Featherweight"' Pick-up 
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performance inevitably seems lacking in 
imagination and subtlety, though it is far 
from negligible. 

The virtues of Solomon’s concentrated 
performance of Op. 109, and of Dame 
Myra Hess’s thoughtful and generous 
readings of Opp. 109 and 110 (the same 
coupling as the new Gieseking) have been 
described before. Both pianists tend to draw 
tone of only one colour from the instrument, 
but within these limits give very fine and 
well-conceived interpretations. A.P. 


BRAHMS. Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel, Op. 24. Inter- 
mezzo in E flat minor, Op. 118, 
No. 6. Rhapsody in G minor, 
Op. 79, No. 2. Malcuzynski (piano). 
Columbia 33CX1382 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Variations and Fugue : 


Katchen (7/52) LX3078 
Gorodnitzki (10/54) CTL7049 
Moiseiwitsch (12/54) (H)CLP1017 


Malcuzynski sees the Handel Variations 
in a bright steady light and lays them out 
before us with clean strong technique and a 
minimum of bother. For someone who 
insists on excellent recording, this is the 
version to have. But in Julius Katchen’s 
performance the interpretative temperature 
is much higher: variation for variation, he 
discovers a richness of musical meaning that 
is not apparent in the Polish pianist’s 
account. A new transfer of the Decca 
recording has improved the sound some- 
what, but cannot disguise the fact that the 
recording is rather thick in tone ; nor, on 
the other hand, can it disguise the fact 
that this is a magnificent performance, 
filled with imaginative insight and realised 
with the greatest pianistic subtlety. 

Being a ten-inch gives the Decca another 
advantage over the newcomer. The 
Columbia disc turns over for the Fugue. 
The E flat minor Intermezzo is played in 
a more impressionistic way than Opus 24, 
but all the same does not go very deep into 
the music. In the G minor Rhapsody the 
pauses, the stoppings and startings, must be 
judged with the utmost finesse. Malcuzynski 
I would submit, stops just a little too long, 
so that the impassioned forward urge of 
the melody loses impetus. This is playing 
by a serious artist who has considered well 
his readings, but it cannot quite rival the 
interpretations that some of his colleagues 


have put on disc. A.P. 

BRAHMS. _ Kilavierstiicke, Op. 76. 
Fantasiestiicke, Op. 116. Daniel 
Wayenberg (piano). London 


Ducretet-Thomson DTL93059 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 
Coupled as above : 
Gieseking 
Klavierstucke, Op. 76: 
Kempff (5/54) LXT2914 
Fantastestucke, Op. 116: 
Kempff (12/54) LXT2935 
Mr. Wayenberg is ill-served by his 
recording. It is like listening to a piano in 
the next room, and when one brings up 
the tone to make it as bright as possible, it 
puts a rather raw edge on the sound. For 
‘is reason I would hesitate to offer more 
ivan a ¢entative judgment about the 
piaying, so far as a general impression of 
sight dullness is concerned. Phrasing, 


(6/55) 88CX1255 
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however, is not affected by the recording, 
and there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Wayenberg plays Op. 76, No. 2, the B 
minor capriccio, for example, in so regular 
a way as to make the piece sound just a 
little silly ; he does not mould each phrase 
into a shapely span, as Gieseking and 
Kempff, and for that matter almost all 
pianists, do. But when, in his thoughtful 
performance of the next piece, the C minor 
Intermezzo, one asks for a warmer tone, 
then it may be only the recording which is 
at fault. 


Generally the interpretations err on the 
side of plainness. In the A minor Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 76, No. 7, Mr. Wayenberg 
takes his cue too literally from the indica- 
tion, moderato semplice, and plays demurely. 
Compare either of his older colleagues ; 
and note especially how Kempff (without 
losing the requisite simplicity) warms and 
colours the phrases, so that the piece sounds 
like a quiet utterance, not just a succession 
of notes. The F sharp minor Capriccio, 
Op. 76, No. 1, is extensively marked with 
p and f and a variety of crescendos and 
diminuendos. Mr. Wayenberg leaves it all 
on one dynamic plane, and so the result is 
tame. 

Kempff’s and Gieseking’s interpretations 
have been written about extensively in 
these pages. @ne does not wish to be 
discouraging about a young pianist 
whose concerts have always proved well 
worth going to; but in this corner of the 
recorded field he finds himself outclassed. 

A.P. 


CHOPIN. Sonata No. 2 in B flat minor, 
Op. 35. Sonata No. 3 in B minor, 


Op. 58. Alexander Brailowsky 
(piano). H.M.V. ALPr4o1 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 
Coupled as above : 
Novaes (7/53) PL7360 
Schioler (6/55) (H)ALP1243 
Katchen > (8/56) LX T5093 
Sonata No.2: : 
Backhaus (2/51) LXT2535 
Horowitz (11/53) (H) ALP1087 
Gilels (9/56) 383CX1364 
Sonata No. 3: 
Malcuzynski (12/52) 33C1005 
Magaloff (7/55) LXT5037 
Lipatti (5/56) 33CX1337 


There is some attractive playing on this 
disc, and the piano tone is well caught by 
the engineers, but I would not put it in the 
same class as those made by Katchen, 
Gilels, Magaloff or Lipatti. Brailowsky has 
wonderful technique, but insists on over- 
taxing it. For instance he plays the finale 
of the B minor sonata faster than anyone 
else on the list above, indeed faster than it is 
possible to play it; not all the notes are 
there and most of it sounds a scramble. In 
any case the music is not better the faster 
it is. At a more reasonable tempo Katchen 
manages to infuse some poetry into it and 
play all the notes too. The finale of the 
B flat minor is also too fast, and the playing 
too uneven. Yet the two scherzos go well, 
especially the B minor. In the slower music 
Brailowsky gives good performances of an 
“expressive” type, with arty little hesitations 
here and there in the more lyrical bits. His 
** Funeral March ” of its kind is excellent. 

R.F. 
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CHOPIN. Mazurkas, Nos. 1-51. Artur 
Rubinstein (piano). H.M.V. ALP 
1398-1400 (three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 
This very important issue comes to close 
a gap in the recorded repertory which dic 
not exist in 78 r.p.m. days. Then, we hac! 
a superlative set of the fifty-one Mazurkas 
which constitute the accepted canon, on 
28 sides, played by Rubinstein. And now 
we have Rubinstein’s LP set. As before, 
his account of these works can be hailed as 
** a miracle of artistry ”. They are laid out 
as follows : 

ALP1398: Opp. 6, 7, 17 and 24. 

ALP1399: Opp. 30, 33, 41 and 50. 

ALP1440: Opp. 56, 59, 63, 67, 68 and 

the two posthumous ones in A minor. 

Of all the groups in Chopin’s oeuvre, the 
Mazurkas are perhaps the most rewarding. 
As Mr. Sackville-West has written : “‘despite 
their frivolous-sounding title, they contain 
some of the most profoundly beautiful and 
imaginative music Chopin ever wrote. ‘l'o 
this innocent dance form he confided, as to 
a diary, his harmonic and contrapuntal 
experiments, his subtlest rhythmic in. 
ventions, as well as his most intimate 
movements of hope, sadness, gaiety and 
despair ”’. 

As a group, they are more daring and - 
impetuous, and more varied, than any 
other. They grow rich and stranger and 
more beautiful as they proceed, and 
anyone wanting to obtain the set a record 
at a time would do well to start with the last 
disc, ALP1440. Op. 67, Nos. 1 and 3 are 
earlier works than their (posthumous) opus 
number would imply, while the first three 
of Op. 68 are earlier still—the first of all to 
be composed. Op. 68, No. 4 in F minor, on 
the other hand, is Chopin’s very last 
composition. Despite the presence of these 
earlier works, the last record would be my 
first choice, because the Mazurkas of Opp. 
56, 59 and 63 are all of surpassing beauty. 


The recording is not absolutely first-rate ; 
but then Rubinstein never seems to be 
given a piano recording of the highest 
quality. Nevertheless it can be affirmed 
that the ear soon “tunes in” to the (by 
highest standards) rather dry and shallow 
tone. One learns to make the necessary 
adjustments, especially if one has ever 
heard Rubinstein in the flesh. Once I had 
properly embarked on the set, it was only 
by a conscious effort that I could bring 
myself to pay keen critical attention to the 
quality of the recording. ‘The music and 
the playing of it cast such a spell that one 
becomes absorbed in them. Just occasion- 
ally one is pulled up, as by the sound of the 
loud exposed A flats which open Op. 30, 
No. 3. 

Rubinstein manages to perfection the 
rhythmic subtleties, the little hesitations 
and lingerings, which must never be 
overdone but which are the heart-beat of 
all great Chopin playing. Berlioz called 
them “divine coquetries”; Liszt, or 
whoever wrote his Life of Chopin, described 
the tempo rubato of the composer’s own 
playing as “‘a movement flexible while it 
was abrupt and languishing, and as 
vacillating as the flame under the fluctuating 
breath which agitates it’. This is what we 
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find in Rubinstein. And in the face of this 
performance, I feel it presumptuous to 
vouchsafe opinions such as that Op. 7, 
No. 2 in A minor, might ideally be a little 
more flowing—though the handling of the 
middle section is full of animation and 
variety, and the triplet figures most subtly 
varied in their delivery. It may just be the 
music which fosters an impression that the 
playing grows more thoughtful, more poetic 
and more concentrated from Op. 17 
onwards. In Op. 7, No. 4 in G major, the 
triplets, certainly, are not articulated very 
distinctly—as if long familiarity with the 
piece had slightly blurred the sharpness of 
impression. 

It would hardly be practicable to embark 
on a description of each mazurka but, 
everyone who buys these records will be 
able to make his own catalogue of the 
particular delights that he will find in — 

A.P. 


GRANADOS. Twelve Spanish Dances. 
Gonzalo Soriano (piano). London 
Ducretet-Thomson DTLg3101 (12 in., 


39s. 74d.). 
de Larrocha AXTL1072 
Echaniz (8/55) WLP5181 


Written over a long period of time, 
Granados’s Spanish Dances range through 
the full field of Spanish regional music. 
Villa-Lobos, in his Nonet, aimed to provide 
‘““A Rapid Impression of all Brazil ”’, 
Granados does something of the same sort 
for Spain. The Dances make fascinating 
listening, animated and various, some 
better than others, though none of them 
dull. The earlier Westminster set was 
rather two-dimensional. Gonzalo Soriano, 
known to LP for his Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain, plays with a much greater sense of 
rhythmic finesse, daring freedoms not 
essayed by José Echaniz in his more 
straightforward reading, and investing the 
music with irresistible liveliness and colour. 
Fortunately, he gets a very good recording 
that reproduces faithfully the subtlety of 
his tonal shadings. Highly commended. 

A.P 


MOUSSORGSKY . Pictures at an 
Exhibition. 

STRAVINSKY. Petrushka Suite. 

BALAKIREV. Islamey, Fantaisie 
Orientale. Alfred Brendel (piano). 
Vox PLg140 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Pictures from an Exhibition : 


Katchen (2/52) LK4046 

Pennario (2/55) CCL7525 

Malinin (5/56) 33C1045 
Islamey: 

Katchen (5/55) LW5160 


There is some phenomenal piano-playing 
on this record ; there seems to be no limit 
to Brendel’s keyboard facility. His facility 
is frequently used, too, to give a most 
expressive shape to the music. But such a 
skill brings its own temptations in its train ; 
and the Moussorgsky Pictures are, I think, 
in general too hurried. Some of the quicker 
numbers are electrifying ; but some of the 
slower lack repose. In particular, the 
Promenades between the pictures are aggres- 
sive—even if allowed by the management 
to circulate in this noisy fashion a viewer 
would surely stand no chance of his eye 
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being caught by any picture at all; he 
goes round as if in a party with a guide 
who is late for his tea. Nel modo russico, 
Moussorgsky wrote over the first Promenade ; 
adding, knowing his countrymen, senza 
allegrezza. Brendel’s allegrezza is formidable, 
and not so easily to be dispensed with. 
But it does illuminate many indeed of the 
pictures, and it does have the very real 
virtue of allowing the work to be, for the 
first time, complete on one record side (it 
used regularly to be eight sides ; once it 
was nine). 


A listener prepared still to accept a two- 
sided version will, I think, find greater 
overall satisfaction in Malinin’s ten-inch 
Columbia, a very good recording of an 
excellent performance, less hurried than 
Brendel’s ; for the recording of the new 
Vox does leave something to be desired. 
It is resonant enough, but there is a fair 
degree of clang to the tone. Patient 
manipulation of a flexible reproducer’s 
controls may allow a distinct moderation of 
this clang, and then Brendel’s brilliant 
playing clearly becomes much more enjoy- 
able. One secret of the record I can get no 
setting of the controls to reveal with 
certainty: is the curious—and effective— 
terraced diminuendo at the end of Catacombs 
an unusual purely pianistic effect, or is it 
electrically assisted ? 


Similar fair standards of recording apply 
on the reverse of the disc ; so do similar 
astonishing standards of agility in the 
piano-playing. Petrushka started life not as 
a ballet, but as a Burlesque for solo piano 
and orchestra. When Stravinsky abandoned 
that scheme, it left its mark for posterity in 
the ballet’s scoring, which suddenly arouses 
the unsuspecting pianist of the theatre 
orchestra to a frenzy of activity when the 
music reaches the point of the original 
concert sketches. The scheme left a further 
mark ten years later, in 1921, when 
Stravinsky followed its original outline in 
arranging three scenes from Petrushka for 
Artur Rubinstein as a piano solo. In this 
version—the one now recorded—here and 
there the effect of a passage necessarily 
compares only feebly with that of the 
orchestral version ; but equally there are 
many passages where, played with enough 
panache, the cascades of the solo piano are 
extremely effective in their own right. 
Brendel most certainly does play them with 
enough panache, and all the brilliance of his 
playing is fully attuned to the scintillating 
music. 


So it is to Islamey, another virtuoso piece 
of the first order. Again, as in the Mous- 
sorgsky, some room for reservation about 
the slower music, in this case the middle 
section ; but little room for any reservation 
about the fireworks, which go off wholly 
without inhibition. They make Katchen’s 
version seem laboured by comparison, in 
spite of a better recording. 


Brendel’s extraordinary facility is the 
focal point of this record. That, and a 
corollary: I am sure there must be more 
notes on it (right ones, too) than on any 
other single record of piano music in 
existence. 


‘of Mozart style. 
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MOZART. Piano Sonatas : No. 5 in 
G major, K.283; No. 11 in A major 
K.331; No. 15 in C major, K.545. 
Rondo in A minor, K.511. Guiomar 
Novaes (piano). Vox PLgo08o0 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Guiomar Novaes is a Brazilian pianist ; 
in her youth she played to Fauré, Debussy 
and Moszkowski, by whom she was much 
praised. Most of her records have been of 
Chopin’s music, and these for the most pari 
have been well received in these columns. 
She is, I think rather less at home in Mozart. 
Indeed she makes the wonderful A minor 
rondo sound almost more like Chopin than 
Mozart, and some of her ‘“‘ expressive ”’ 
touches are not in keeping with eighteenth- 
century style. In the G major she is not 
quite cool enough and not quite tidy enough, 
and on a number of occasions a note which 
should sound somehow doesn’t. In the 
little C major, the sonata Mozart wrote for 
beginners (what beginner these days could 
tackle it ?) she is a shade too slow in the 
andante, a dull piece made duller by all the 
repeats, and decidedly too fast in the finale 
which is allegretto, not allegro. Much the 
best playing comes in the A major, the 
sonata that starts with variations and ends 
with the famous Alla Turca. This is played 
with artistry and a sense of style. Miss 
Novaes never sounds other than a good 
pianist, but on this disc she is apt to sound 
like a good pianist off her chosen ground. 
The quality of the piano reproduction is a 
little lacking in roundness. 


MOZART. Piano Sonata in C minor, 
K.457. Rondo in A minor, K.511. 
Fantasia in C minor, K.475. Carl 
Seemann (piano). D.G G. DGM18251 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Coupled as above : 


Backhaus (8/56) LXT5167 
K.457 & 475: 
Gieseking (3/55) 33CX1220 


In the A minor Rondo we hear tame and 
tepid playing which seems to me (and to 
Schnabel) to be based on a misconception 
This careful, tasteful 
enunciation of the phrases sparks no 
musical meaning out of the piece. Put on 
Backhaus’s record, and the composition 
comes to life. 

Backhaus offers us not only the Rondo, 
Fantasia and C minor Sonata, but the 
delightful C major Sonata, K.330, as well. 
Seemann gives a thoughtful, sustained 
account of the Fantasia, not very dramatic. 
His reading of the Sonata is scrupulously 
tidy, and dull. The recording, however, 
is excellent. A.P 


Children’s Records 


To date no determined efforts have been 
made in this country to attract the really 
young record enthusiast. In America this 
aspect of the business has been thoroughly 
exploited and no doubt with the benefit of 
that knowledge Capitol have announced the 
inauguration of a new series of “ Junior 
Records ”’. Issues will be made at 78 r.p.m. 
only and will feature artists such as Hopalong 
Cassidy, Mel Blanc, Eddie Cantor, Don 
Wilson and many more. The records will 
be priced at 5s. 3d. (including P.T.) 
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LOUDSPEAKER ENCLOSURE 


When used in conjunction with a Goodmans 12” loudspeaker 
housed in a VISCOUNT enclosure, the new TREBAX and MIDAX horn 
loaded pressure units combine to form a loudspeaker system in 
which the highest fidelity is matched with exceptional efficiency. 











Post the coupon below for full details. 
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GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD. AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MDDX. 





Full details and prices of 3-way Systems please. 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD., AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 


Telephone: WEMbley 1200 Cables: Goodaxiom, Wembley, England Name 


Address 








— Scottish Distributors: LAND, SPEIGHT & COMPANY, LIMITED 
2 Fitzroy Place, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow Telephone : Glasgow Central 1082 
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* A brilliant new range of 
Packaged Hi Fi made by CRAFTSMEN 





With small, matching and attractively presented plug-in units, Pye is bringing High 
Fidelity to the ordinary listener. This is being done with absolutely no reduction in 
the quality which has already won acclaim for Pye High Fidelity Systems in over 
fifty countries. A modern Hi Fi amplifier requires a high degree of manufacturing 
skill to ensure that it reaches its exacting specification. A Pye Group Company 
in London specialises in amplifier productions and employs carefully selected crafts- 


men who are expert at complex wiring-and assembly. This is your guarantee that all 






Pye equipment leaving the factory 1s of the very highest standard. 
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VIOLIN RECITAL. Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (Ravel). Praeludium 
and Allegro (Pugnani - Kreisler). 
Tzigane (Ravel)’ Piéce en forme de 
Habafiera (Ravel). Tango in D 
major, Op. 165, No. 2 (Albéniz, arr. 
Kreisler). Danza No. 1 from “ La 
Vida Breve” (Falla, arr. Kreisler). 
Devy Erlih (violin), Maurice Bureau 
(piano). London Ducretet-Thomson 
DTL93106 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Ravel’s Violin Sonata of 1927 has been 
previously recorded, but never released, I 
think, in any of the English lists. It is not 
one of his most popular works, but it does 
boast a promising first movement: a cool 
Allegretto in which a shapely violin line is 
set off against bare piano harmonies. The 
second has acquired fame, rather than 
affection, with its title of Blues; but it 
consists of the formulas without the spirit. 
The banjo-like pizzicati, the syncopated 
rhythms, the violin’s glissandi: the art of 
Bessie Smith will be recognised in these as 
dimly as will that of Palestrina in Second 
Species counterpoint. Relief may, however, 
be found in the third movement, a Per- 
petuum Mobile concerned to exercise severely 
the violinist, and belie a promise Ravel 
gave to avoid great technical difficulty. 

The uneven work is, however, played with 
tremendous spirit by Devy Erlih and 
Maurice Bureau. There is clarity in the 
first movement, where Erlih displays at 
appropriate moments a _ willingness to 
accompany the piano which must surely 
stand him in good stead in the classics ; 
there is the faintest of hints of a blues style, 
without caricature, in the slow movement ; 
and there is a massive display of technical 
competence in the finale—as there is, too, 
in Erlih’s long-sustained high G concluding 
the first movement. 

The Sonata could not conceivably expect 
a better introduction to our catalogues than 
this. But the next most considerable piece, 
the Ravel Tzigane, displays a further facet of 
Erlih’s talents. Here the assured classical 
technique is suffused in all truth with the 
spirit of the gipsy; here is no insipid 
formula, but as exciting playing of lassu and 

friss as is to be found. During the opening 
cadenza, we are not in the concert hall, but 
sitting round a camp fire in the Hungarian 
plains ; even the entry of the piano accom- 
paniment is hard put to it to dispel the 
illusion. One day, perhaps, could we have 
this piece on record with dulcimer, or with 
gipsy orchestra accompaniment ? Ravel 
provided alternatives of piano or small 
concert orchestra, and he would be as right 
in 1956 as he was in 1924 to suppose that 
otherwise his piece would reach the concert- 
hall never, and the radio programme only 
with great difficulty. But I think we 
could take without heart-failure a dulcimer 
in 1956, on a gramophone record ; and it 
would be very enjoyable. 

The fury of the Tzigane necessarily over- 
shadows the remaining shorter pieces ; but 
all are most beautifully played. Only their 
recorded order seems odd: I am not sure 


that the Pugnani Kreisler follows the Ravel 
Sonata very well, and I am sure that the 
Albéniz Tango should not follow the Ravel 
Habanera. But this is the end of the com- 
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plaints, for a fine quality of recorded sound, 
coupled with the first-class performance of 
both partners, makes this a highly desirable 
record. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH, J. C. Vauxhall Songs : Come, 
Colin; Would you a female heart 
inspire ; Ah, why should love ; Lovely 
yet ungrateful swain ; Cease awhile. 
Elsie Morison (soprano). Sei Can- 
zonette a Due, Op. 4: No. 1, Gia 
la notte s’avvicna; No. 2, Ah 
rammenta, oh bella Irene ; No. 3, Pur 
nel sonno almen talora; No. 4, 
T’intendo si mio cor; No. 5, Che 
cilascun per te sispiri; No. 6, Ascol- 
tami, oh Clori. Jennifer Vyvyan 
(soprano), Elsie Morison (soprano). 

certo in F major for Organ 
and Strings, Op. 7, No. 2. Thurston 
Dart (organ). All with The Boyd 
Neel Orchestra directed by Thurston 
Dart. London L’Oiseau Lyre OL50132 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This disc is rather coyly entitled ‘‘ Mr. 
Bach at Vauxhall Gardens”, and a very 
attractive disc it is. Mr. Bach is John 
Christian, youngest son of the great Johann 
Sebastian, and he spent the greater part of 
his life as a mature composer in London. 
Generally speaking, his music, very different 
from that of his father, tends to consist of 
a tune and a bass and not much in between, 
and he was one of the leading exponents of 
this so-called galant style, a simplification of 
music for the benefit of aristocratic audi- 
ences, not to mention the casual listeners 
who strolled round. Vauxhall Gardens. His 
melodies have a vein of sweet lyricism that 
endeared them to the boy Mozart when he 
came to London in 1766; the ** London ”’ 
Bach was always a dominating influence on 
Mozart, and it is easy to find Mozartian 
characteristics in his music, for instance, in 
** Cease awhile ”’ on this record. 


Not all this music can be said to have a 
very certain connection with Vauxhall 
Gardens. One side consists of songs with 
English words and orchestral accompani- 
ments sung by Elsie Morison. These 
come from Bach’s three published sets 
of Vauxhall songs, and the sleeve alleges 
that the famous Rowlandson engraving 
of the Gardens, which is sensibly repro- 
duced on the front, actually shows Mrs. 
Weichsell in full song from the balcony ; 
it was for Mrs. Weichsell that Bach 
wrote some of these songs. But on the 
reverse are six short Italian canzonets for 
two voices with continuo accompaniment, 
and I do not see how these can have been 
sung at Vauxhall Gardens. The harpsichord 
is an unprofitable instrument to play at 
outdoor concerts, and that of course is why 
Vauxhall, Marylebone and other Gardens 
installed an organ in their bandstands ; the 
sound carried so much better. However, 
the important thing is that these duets are 
not only lovely songs, but they are most 
beautifully sung by Jennifer Vyvyan and 
Elsie Morison. The record is worth buying 
for them alone. The Vauxhall songs are 
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also lovely and also very well sung, though 
I felt here and there that Miss Morison 
might have been a little more relaxed. In 
the third and fourth songs one sensed an 
anxiety to keep things moving, whereas 
Mrs. Weichsell surely luxuriated in the 
beautiful sounds she was making and chose 
easier tempos. And should there not be a 
short cadenza on the pause in Ah, why should 
love ? 

The remaining item is the second of six 
concertos published about 1770 as “ for 
Harpsichord or Piano Forte’’. It is here 
played by Thurston Dart on a chamber 
organ on the sensible grounds that James 
Hook, the Vauxhall Gardens organist and 
musical director, would have played it on 
this instrument. Indeed he must have 
played the other five on the organ too, as 
well as any other harpsichord concertos he 
could get hold of, and I cannot follow the 
sleeve writer in claiming that there is some- 
thing especially organistic about this par- 
ticular concerto. Actually some of the 
other first moments are more interesting, 
though the final minuet is a most lovely 
piece, and Mr. Dart’s chamber organ is 
always a pleasure to hear. 

I would have liked more woodwind in 
the Vauxhall songs—there is not nearly 
enuugh of the important bassoon solo in 
Cease awhile—but otherwise the quality of 
the sound is excellent. This is indeed a 
record of outstanding quality in every way, 
and I strongly recommend it. We hear all 
too little of the music Londoners enjoyed in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Some of the operas J. C. Bach wrote for 
London must surely be dug up soon ; they 
are full of lovely music, admirably suited to 
the Misses Vyvyan and Morison, and if the 
time for this is not yet, perhaps Thurston 
Dart and the Boyd Neel Orchestra could 
oblige with another selection of Vauxhall 
music, this time by English composers such 
as Hook and Samuel Arnold. R.F. 


BACH. “Es erhub sich ein Streit ”— 
Cantata for the Feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels, BWVi19. * Gott der 
Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild ”’— 
Reformation Cantata, BWV79. 
Gunthild Weber (soprano), Lore 
Fischer (contralto), Helmut Krebs 
(tenor), Herman Schey (bass), 
Berliner Motettenchor, Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14005 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Es erhub sich ein Streit, a cantata for the 
Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, draws 
on the famous passage in Revelation xi. 7-12 
beginning ‘* And there was war in heaven, 
Michael and his angels fighting with the 
dragon ”’ for its first chorus and the recitative 
immediately following, the rest of the work 
dwelling on the ministry of the angels on 
our behalf. 

In the first half of the great opening 
chorus Bach paints a vivid picture of Satan 
and his host, represented by a vigorous figure 
forcefully invading every part of the score, 
in their battle: and in the second half he 
suggests their defeat by Michael and his 
angels by inverting this figure. Schweitzer 
says (with some exaggeration), ‘“* The 
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agitated and distorted mass falls pre- 
cipitantly into the depths ”. ‘Then comes an 
anti-climax for, following the convention of 
the day, Bach writes da capo and presents the 
undefeated hosts of evil once making 
nonsense of the recitative for bass following 
** Praise God! the Beast lies low ”’. 

The Berlin choir throw themselves into 
the struggle with complete abandon—there 
is no prelude and the basses enter in the 
very first bar—and here staccato treatment 
of the dragon motive is entirely in character. 
Herman Schey sings more expressively, and 
less loudly, than he did in the cantata Brich 
dem Hungrigen dein Brot (Archive AP13003) 
which I reviewed in September of this year, 
and Gunthild Weber is steadier in tone in 
her long and not outstandingly interesting 
aria with oboe d’amore obbligato—or is it 
that it sounds tame after the noise and fury 
of the battle ? An even longer aria follows, 
after a brief passage of recitative, for the 
tenor, “Guard dear angels, guard my 
ways ”’, in which Bach introduces, on the 
trumpet, the melody of the hymn “Herzlich 
lieb hab’ ich dich, O Herr” (“Truly have 
I loved Thee, O Lord ”’) as counter-melody 
to the “angelic” theme of the aria. 
Accomplished singer though he is, Helmut 
Krebs sounds exhausted by the prevailing 
high tessitura of the part, but still lets us 


hear what a beautiful movement it is. The 


full orchestra (which includes trumpets and 
drums) accompanies the final choral. 

Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild (The 
Lord is a Sun and Shield) was composed 
for the Leipzig Reformation Festival of 1735 
and the text, in speaking of the horrors of 
war and salvation from them, probably 
relates to the War of the Polish Succession 
(1733-5) from which Saxony, whose 
sovereign entered Warsaw in 1735 as the 
bearer of peace, was spared. 

The festal prelude, a grand piece, has two 
themes, the first, of a fanfare nature with 
horns and drums prominent, and the 
second a splendidly fashioned and most 
vigorous theme for violins and woodwind. 
On these two themes Bach builds his 
magnificent triumph chorus—which has 
no conventional da capo. It is interesting to 
note that the particularly melodious phrase 
the sopranos sing in the two last bars of this 
chorus appears in the instrumental part of 
Bach’s fine setting of “ Now thank we all 
our God ”’, between the lines of the fully 
harmonised choral. Before this there is an 
alto aria, well sung by Lore Fischer, with a 
text that is a gloss on the opening words of 
the cantata. It has a flute obbligato and it 
is a pity that the registration for the organ 
continuo should use stops of flute quality— 
contrast is needed here. The work concludes 
with a duet for soprano and bass, ““O my 
God forsake Thy people never more ”’, in 
which Miss Weber and Mr. Schey achieve 
a fine crescendo near the end, and a brief 
accompanied choral “ Uphold us in the 
true faith ”’. 

The chorus again sing very well in this 
work and the orchestral playing and 
obbligato parts are most satisfactorily done. 
I must add a special word of praise for the 
beautiful veiled trumpet tone in the tenor 
aria of Es erhub sich ein Streit. The recording 
gives, in general, excellent balance, but the 
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chorus tends to overwhelm the orchestra in 
the first chorus of Es erhub sich ein Streit, the 
continuo bass stands out too much in the 
soprano aria and, in the other cantata, the 
horns are rather too prominent in the 
opening chorus. 

The card gives only the German texts. 
There is a score of the Reformation Cantata 
with English words (Novello), but no 
translation of the other. I give, therefore, 
the first words of each number as a clue to 
its contents: 1. There uprose a fierce strife. 
2. Praise God ! the Beast lies low! 3. God’s 
angels watch do o’er us keep. 4. How frail 
in truth is man! 5. Guard, dear angels, 
guard my ways. 6. The presence of the 
blessed angels must we cherish. 7. Let Thine 
angels close attend me. 

This disc, all in all, is one of the best 
among the recordings so far issued of the 
church cantatas and can therefore be 
warmly recommended. A.R. 


DANYEL. Why canst thou not; Time, 
cruel time; I die when as I do not 


see. 

DOWLAND. I saw my lady weep; 
Flow my tears. René Soames 
(tenor), Walter Gerwig  (lvte), 


Johannes Koch (viola da gamba). 
D.G.G. Archive EPA37o010 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

The only criticism to be made of this disc 
is that the songs chosen are all too much in 
one mood (a melancholy one) and one 
tempo (a slow one), the partial exception 
being the first of the Danyel songs. It 
would have been nice to have had one of 
Dowland’s few cheerful songs, such as 
** Awake, sweet love, thou are returned ”’, 
and one in similar vein by Danyel. For the 
rest it remains to praise René Soames’s 
tasteful and expressive singing, the excellent 
accompanying on the double-choir alto lute 
(a copy of an instrument of 1620) and a 
viola da gamba (of 1677), and first-rate 
recording. The words of the songs are given 
on two cards (they are somewhat re- 
arranged from the order in the Fellowes 
edition in the second verse of “ I saw my 
lady weep ’’), and a warning is given that 
*‘in order to preserve the character of this 
music it is essential that the volume control 
should not be advanced unnecessarily ”’. 
Verb. sap. A.R. 


EGK. La Tentation de Saint-Antoine. 
Bernard Lefort (baritone), George 
Alés (violin), Pierre Doukan (violin), 

. Pierre Ladhuite (viola), Roger Albin 
(cello), directed by Louis. de 
Froment. 

FRANCAIX. (a) Cinq Poémes. (b) 
Invocation a4 la Volupté. (c) 
L’adolescence Clémentine. (a), (b) 
and (c) Bernard Lefort (baritone), 
(a) and (c) Jean Francaix (piano), 
(a) Fernand Marseau (flute), (c) 
Jacques Lancelot (clarinet), (b) 
L’Ensemble Orchestral de 
L’Oiseau Lyre conducted by Louis 
de Froment. London L’Oiseau Lyre 
OL50134 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Listening to this disc through is just like 
making an entire meal of chocolates—even 
if some of then have liqueur centres. 
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Bernard Lefort is a most talented singer, of 
great charm and much sensibility ; he has, 
too, the purely technical virtues of crystal- 
clear enunciation and steady production : 
but if he fails to hold our attention through- 
out the Frangaix side the lapse is more 
attributable to the slightness of the music 
than to any shortcomings of his. <A 
miniaturist (and an admirable pianist, as 
we can hear), Jean Francaix excels at defi 
humour and elegant lyricism (as in Nos. 2 
and 3 of the Marot cycle), but is less 
successful at holding together the longer 
periods of the Invocation a la Volupté. Balance 
between voice and instruments is well! 
judged throughout. 

The Werner Egk cycle, a cantata based 
on eighteenth-century verses and airs, is a 
very different proposition, and is a curious 
and welcome addition to the gramophone 
catalogues. Though the melodies are old 
(they include the Folies d’Espagne and other 
well-known tunes), they are set against a 
very free and ingenious accompaniment 
(like Britten’s Beggar’s Opera, only more so) : 
and though the words deal with the 
temptation of St. Anthony, ‘‘ the humour 
is broad and the vocabulary far from 
saintly ’’, as the sleeve-note puts it. (I 
observe with interest that a pamphlet giving 
the French words with an English transla- 
tion is available: I have not seen it, but 
certain points strike me as _ untranslat- 
able...) Once again M. Lefort shows his 
feeling for phrase, and the clarity of his 
words, and the string quartet playing, too. 
is excellent ; only one momentary lack of 
unanimity (in No. 2) mars otherwise first- 
rate ensemble work. At the opening of the 
cycle, the voice is given too much emphasis 
at the expense of the strings, thus giving the 
lie to the words “‘ Quel horrible fracas ”’ ; 
but there is a speedy improvement. I fancy 
that many people will enjoy this side a lot. 
The titles quoted on the record sleeve, by 
the way, are not the movement titles but 
the names of the original eighteenth-century 
airs. P.B. 


HANDEL. Solomon. 


Solomon John Cameron (bar.) 
Zadok Alexander Young (ten.) 
Queen Elsie Morison (sop.) 


Queen of Sheba Lois Marshall (sop.) 
Beecham Choral Society, Chorus 
Master Denis Vaughan, Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
Columbia 33CX1397-8 (two 12 in., 
39s. 7}d.). 

If proof were needed that there is 
abundant life and beauty in most of Handel’s 
scandalously neglected oratorios, not only in 
the uncharacteristic Messiah, it is to be 


found here in this truly wonderful perform- 


ance of Solomon. Perhaps, economic and 
other factors being what they are, the 
revival of these great works will come about 
only through the gramophone, and be 
confined to it. I hope, therefore, that Sir 
Thomas Beecham, incomparable Handelian, 
is undertaking a long series of recordings of 
the oratorios and will not fail to include 
Susanna which, when revived in Germany 
(at Halle, the composer’s birthplace) in 
1922 so profoundly moved the large 
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Rachmaninov 
Piano Concerto No.2 in C minor 
CLIFFORD CURZON 
with L.P.o. conducted by BOULT 
LXT 5178 


Twentieth Century English Songs 
PETER PEARS and BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
LW 5241 (medium play) 


Beethoven 
Piano Sonatas Opus 57 (‘Appassionata’) and Opus 111 
JULIUS KATCHEN 


LXT 5187 
Britten 


A Ceremony of Carols 
COPENHAGEN BOYS’ CHOIR 
conducted by BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
LW 5070 (medium play) 


Gluck 
Che faro (Orfeo ed Euridice); 
Handel 
Art thou troubled (Rodelinda) 
KATHLEEN FERRIER 
45-71034 (7" 45 r.p.m. record) 


J. Strauss 
Die Fledermaus 
Excerpts recorded in Vienna 


Verdi/ Mackerras 
The Lady and the Fool 
NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 
conducted by ROBERT IRVING 
LW 5208 (medium play) 


Christmas Midnight Mass 
and Mass of the Day 
(Gregorian—Ordinary only) 
SOLESMES ABBEY CHOIR 
conducted by DOM JOSEPH GAJARD, O.S.B. 
Mozart LXT 5251 


Serenade No.4 in D, K.203 
NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 
conducted by PETER MAAG 


LXT 5074 


Serenade No.10 in B flat, K.361 
WIND OF SUISSE ROMANDE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 


conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS LXT 5121 


LXT 2576 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH WOODWIND MUSIC 


A delightful disc of works by Handel 
Arias and Choruses from ‘Messiah’ 


Soloists, chorus and orchestra 
OL 50122 conducted by sIR ADRIAN BOULT 
LXT 2989 


Ibert, Damase, Tomasi and Arrieu 
FRENCH WIND QUINTET 


MUSIC FOR FLUTE, GUITAR AND STRINGS 
A record of charming, light, short pieces by 


Diabelli, Fiirstenau and Matiegka/Schubert 
LXT 5070 


Mendelssohn 
Piano Concertos Nos. 1 & 2 
PETER KATIN 
with L.s.o. conducted by COLLINS 
LXT 5201 


Gilbert and Sullivan 
Most of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas are available 
in musically complete, or abridged, form on Decca L.P.s. 


LON YO 
DUCKETET-THOMSON | 


Full details are in a special G. & S. leaflet : RECORDS  / 
Britten and in subsequent catalogues or supplements. 
Folk songs All the performances are by 


PETER PEARS and BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
LW 5122 (medium play) 


La Boutique Fantasque 


THE D’OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 
conducted by ISIDORE GODFREY 


py 


or og 


of Bridget D’Oyly Carte 


Rossini and recorded under the supervision ( ) ) \ 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 


é AF ager 


LXT 2555 J. Strauss 


Le beau Danube; 


OPERATIC ARIAS, VOL. II remainder of 2nd side: Rossini 
Arias from Cecilla ( Refice), La Wally (Catalani) Ballet music from William Tell, Act 1 
and Adriana Leécouvreur (Ci/ea) LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


RENATA VEBALDS conducted by JEAN MARTINON 


LW 5231 (medium play) LXT 5149 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN VIENNA 
VIENNA STATE OPERA CHOR. AND ORCH. 
conducted by DR. R. ROSSMAYER 
LX 3065 








dat thee musit lott "a 


A 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH SONG 
CHRISTMAS WITH Elizabethan Lute Songs 
—————— ee oh PETER PEARS and JULIAN BREAM 
A famous American family choir singing such music as LW 5243 (medium play) 
Es ist ein Ros’ entsprungen; Sweelinck: Angelus et pastores ; 
Byrd: Senex puerum portabat, etc. 
Vol. I LAT 8043 Vol. II LAT 8038 ‘CHRISTMAS’ ORGAN MUSIC 
Bach: Von Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her; In dulci jubilo; 
She Canonic variations on ‘Von Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her’ ; etc., 
J, 5. Bac and works by Bohm, Walther and Buxtehude 
The Christmas Oratorio 
a FRITZ HEITMANN 
Soloists, chorus an LGX 66009 
conducted by KURT THOMAS 


OL 50001-3 IF 1 AM DREAMING PIANO PERSPECTIVES 


VERA LYNN DON SHIRLEY 


LK 4152 RODGERS FOR MODERNS HAA 2003 


5 
ahs eeeer TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 


THE KING AND I LK 4148 
1 MUSIC FOR SWEETHEARTS 


Original Broadway cast recording 
: PETER YORKE AND HIS CONCERT. ORCHESTRA 


featuring GERTRUDE LAWRENCE GUYS AND DOLLS 
LAT 8026 Sound-track recording by LAT 8130 


MARLON BRANDO and JEAN SIMMONS 


OE 9241 (45 r.p.m. E.P.) ROS ALBUM OF SAMBAS 
EDMUNDO ROS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


AN ALBUM IN WALTZ TIME Original Broadway cast recording LK 4110 
s * ° 
MANTOVANI AND HIS ORCHESTRA featuring VIVIAN BLAINE 
LK 4105 LAT 8022 CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
STANLEY BLACK AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


ae LK 4155 


ti AN ALBUM OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
MANTOVANI AND HIS ORCHESTRA THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY SOUTHERN STYLE 


elsted LF 1149 Music track-recording by JERI SOUTHERN 
CARMEN CAVALLARO LAT 8100 


eee es or on E.P.: DFE 6136 and 6294 
LAT 8119 


SYMPHONIC SUITE 
OF THE MUSIC OF RICHARD RODGERS 


DINNER AT EIGHT-THIRTY neni 
ANLEY BLACK AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
! FRANK CHACKSFIELD AND HIS ORCHESTRA 1K 4116 
Sorrel LK 4160 
ANYTHING GOES 
LONDON svisions wv HONKY TONK DANCE 
LOISEAU-LYRE Sound and music track recording ie dni 
RECORDS LAT 8118 
5 MAT MATTHEWS SDL 86037 


OKLAHOMA LVA 9028 
Original Broadway cast recording 


featuring ALFRED DRAKE MILTON ‘MEZZ’ MEZZROW 


MUSIC AT MIDNIGH 
LAT 8001 AT THE SCHOLA CANTORUM, PARIS 
CARMEN CAVALLARO 
TKL 93092 


3 | LAT 8096 
HOLIDAY IN MEXICO 
PICNIC 


Sound-track recording SONGS FOR AND ABOUT MEN 


ae 3 
PBA PEPE GONZALEZ AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
OR | 

hy LAT 8128 BURL IVES 


= LAT 8120 
Pt. 1 OE 9200 Prt. Il OE 9201 


CHRISTMAS SONGS OLD TIME MUSIC HALL Pt. III OE 9202 (45 r.p.m. E.P.s) 


HILDE GUEDEN CHARLIE KUNZ 
LX 3117 LK 4131 
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BING CROSBY, DANNY ¥.AYE, 
PEGGY LEE, TRUDY STEVENS 
orchestra and chorus 
LAT 8044 


LET’S GET AWAY FROM IT ALL 
ANDRE PREVIN 


LAT 8093 


Tubby the Tuba; The little fiddle 
DANNY KAYF 
OE 9022 (45 r.p.m. E.P.) 


JIMMY SHAND DANCE PARTY 
ABL 507 


JEAN SABLON SINGS 
SDL 86017 


MUSIC TO MAKE HER YOURS 
EDDIE BARCLAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
PDL 85014 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AT THE CRESCENDO 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND THE ALL-STARS 
with VELMA MIDDLETON 
LAT 8084-5 


CABARET CLUB °56 
Vol. | CLAUDE REHAUT 
DEP 95003 (45 r.p.m. E.P.) 
Vol. II CHARLES AZNAVOUR 
DEP 95006 (45 r.p.m. E.P.) 
Vol. II] MARIA REMUSAT 
DEP 95007 (45 r.p.m. E.P.s) 


CANADIAN IMPRESSIONS 
ROBERT FARNON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LK 4119 


DINNER IN RIO 
LOLO MARTINEZ 
AND HIS BRAZILIAN ORCHESTRA 
PDL 85012 


*“BOUM!’—THE MUSIC OF CHARLES TRENET 
EDDIE BARCLAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


PDL 85007 
CHEEK TO CHEEK 


JOHNNY DOUGLAS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LK 4132 


FESTIVAL IN COSTA RICA 
STANLEY BLACK AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LK 4109 


HOLIDAY IN ITALY, VOL. Il 
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audience that heard it. This exquisite 
idyll, which contains some of Handel’s 
loveliest music, is companion piece to 
Solomon, both works having been composed 
within four months of the summer of 1748, 
when Handel was in his sixty-third year. 

Reckstro says of a revival of Solomon in 
1845 that “its auditors were quite un- 
prepared for the beauty of its splendid 
choruses ”, and indeed they are the equal 
of the greatest in, let us say, Israel in Egypt. 

In the new edition of the work he has 
made Sir Thomas explains, in a foreword 
to his admirable sleeve notes, that he has 
deliberately altered the whole character of 
the piece, which he regards as non- 
ecclesiastical, and given much more prom- 
inence to the solo numbers, with their 
human interest and intimacy. None of the 
great choruses, however, is sacrificed and 
no one need mourn the exclusion of the 
Levite, a secondary character: but I do 
regret that the scene of Solomon’s judg- 
ment on the two women contending for the 
child had to be omitted, particularly the 
Trio in which the three characters are so 
finely characterised. This apart—and it is 
not easy to see how it could have been 
accommodated in the scheme—the re- 
arrangement has been done with great skill 
and its order made perfectly clear in Sir 
Thomas’s notes. He has re-orchestrated the 
entire score with results that may 
occasionally give pain to some musicologists, 
but which seem to me in perfect taste and 
character. Since Handel used three trom- 
bones in Saul—though this is certainly 
exceptional— it cannot be _— called 
anachronistic to use them for Zadok’s 
recitative ‘“‘ Imperial Solomon”, and 
Zadok might also be considered a near 
relation of Sarastro ! 

The Overture gives us at once the 
measure of the fine orchestral playing that 
is one of the great pleasures of this issue. 
In the fugal Allegro moderato every part is 
heard with absolute clarity and in the few 
bars of slow music with which it concludes 
there is no conventional ‘‘ monumental ” 
cadence. These bars, in this edition, run 
straight into the first of the great double 
choruses “* Your harps and cymbals sound 
to great Jehovah’s praise”’: and here we 
have the measure of the Beecham Choral 
Society. Admirably trained by Denis 
Vaughan it sings with great vitality and 
with bright tone and—wonderful to relate— 
has a really strong and uninhibited tenor 
section. The masterly use Handel makes of 
a phrase consisting of a few notes descending 
scale-wise in this chorus is something to 
marvel at. Solomon (an alto in the original 
score) now appears with a humble and 
moving prayer (accompanied recitative) to 
God, that He may grace the finished 
Temple: and another great double chorus 
foliows, this one, “‘ With pious heart and 
holy tongue’, being preceded by a 
beautiful slow chordal section. 

John Cameron shows an imaginative 
grasp of his part and sings very expressively 
here and elsewhere and Alexander Young 
is equally good as Zadok. Sir Thomas 
allows the High Priest his air, “‘ Sacred 
raptures cheer my_ breast ”’, in full and 
Mr. Young sings the divisions in it cleanly : 
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but these two and the other two artists seem 
almost wholly to avoid the use of the 
appogiatura. 

Handel’s love of nature is exquisitely 
depicted in the murmuring accompani- 
ment to Solomon’s air, “ What though I 
trace each herb and flower ”’, in which the 
humility of the great King is again shown. 

Solomon’s Queen, a daughter of the 
Pharaoh’s, has been described as a vapid 
character compared with the Queen of 
Sheba, but Elsie Morrison’s quiet singing of 
the lovely middle section of her air, “Bless’d 
the day”, and later of the exquisite song 
‘With thee the unsheltered moor I’d 
tread ’’—taken at an unusually slow tempo 
—gives depth to her character. Sir Thomas 
has, rightly, restored the text that Victorian 
prudery bowdlerised. The Queen does not 
sing ‘‘ Bless’d the day when I was brought 
to behold this favour’d spot ”, but “ when 
I was led to behold the nuptial bed”! 
This first section of the oratorio ends with 
the ravishingly beautiful chorus “ May no 
rash intruder disturb their soft hours ”’, 
with its realistic imitations of the nightingale 


on the flute, beautifully sung and accom- 


panied with the greatest delicacy. 

In accordance with his design Sir Thomas 
goes straight now to the third part of the 
work and brings the Queen of Sheba on 
the scene with that brilliant little orchestral 
piece he has made so well known to us. 

Lois Marshall is well cast as Sheba’s 
Queen, for her voice, warmer in tone than 
Elsie Morrison’s, brings out the difference 
of character. Her air “‘ Every sight these 
eyes behold ” is much cut. This is a lovely 
voice, best displayed towards the end of the 
work in the superb air, with oboe obbligato, 
** Will the sun forget to streak Eastern skies 
with amber ray ?”, but I hope Miss 
Marshall will not allow the habit of 
explosive consonants at the end of words to 
grow on her. 

Solomon’s entertainment for the Queen 
introduces a series of magnificent choruses, 
very well sung, and including the tremendous 
one “‘ From the censer curling rise’. The 
work ends with another great double 
chorus, “* Praise the Lord with harp and 
tongue ”’. 

The recording is wholly worthy of this 
inspired performance. It is spacious, con- 
tains well the big choral sound, and is 
particularly happy in the woodwind detail 
and the tone of the strings. The balance, 
also, is excellent, though the antiphonal 
effects cannot, of course, produce the effect 
they would in the concert hall. I have 
played the discs four times and each time 
with added delight. 

Sir Thomas truly says, in his auto- 
biography, “‘ A Mingled Chime”: “ Since 
his (Handel’s) time mankind has heard no 
music written for voice which can even 
feebly rival his for grandeur of build and 
tone, nobility and tenderness of melody, 
scholastic skill and ingenuity and in- 
exhaustible variety of effect’, and, it 
might be added, all this is done with 
an absolute simplicity and clarity of 
presentation. 

One can understand, as the last strains of 
this towering masterpiece die away, why 
Beethoven, asked whom he considered the 
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greatest composer that ever lived, replied, 
** Handel: to him I bow the knee”’; and 
this on the strength of the only Handel 
scores he knew at the time, Messiah and 
Alexander’s Feast. 

Handel’s music, too, has (as Streatfield 
said long ago) a tonic force that is not for 
our good that we should neglect. To-day 
we need it more than ever before. A.R. 


MARENZIO. Six Madrigals : Vezzosi 
augelli ; Ahi, dispietata morte ; Zeffiro 
torna ; Ecco piu: mai bella ; Scaldava 
il sol ; O dolc’ anima mia. 

GESUALDO. Six Madrigals : Luci 
serene e chiare ; Ecco moriré dunque ; 
Io tacerd ; Dolcissima mia vita; Itene 
6 miei sospiri ; Moro lasso mio duolo. 
Singgemeinschaft Rudolf Lamy 
conducted by Rudolf Lamy. D.G.G. 
Archive APM14045 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The notoriety Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of 
Venosa, acquired as a murderer and an 
inventor of daring harmonies has obscured 
the true value of his music and, very 
welcome though the six madrigals here’ 
recorded are, we shall need to know some- 
thing of his remarkable church music 
(motets and responsories) before arriving 
at a balanced picture. I hope D.G.G. will 
remedy this deficiency. His contemporaries, 
though of course on the side of his wife and 
her lover, condemned Gesualdo not for 
murdering them—which he did not do— 
but for having them murdered by three of 
his servants, a course no s2lf-respecting man 
would take. He was, as Einstein says in his 
monumental study of the Italian Madrigal, a 
weakling and an unchivalrous avenger of 
his honour. 

Through his madrigals runs a stylistic 
duality. Words such as “death” and 
** pain ”’ evoke disonances or chromaticisms. 
The treatment of the word “ mora ”’ (die) 
in Jo tacerd (I will be silent) is a typical 
example of the sudden, and here beautiful, 
introduction of alien harmony to underline 
the word. In his free vocal writing Gesualdo 
shows much skill but in the late sixteenth 
century his style, as Einstein says, was 
already out-of-date. 

Such considerations will only concern 
those who have an extensive acquaintance 
with the history of the Italian madrigal, 
the rest of us will find much to enjoy in 
these madrigals for their own sake. There 
is great beauty of sound in Luci serene e 
chiare, with its lovely recapitulation ot the 
opening chordal phrases, and the close con- 
junction of minor and major intervals 
known to grammarians as false relations— 
a thing typical of his time—found in several 
of the final cadences in the madrigals 
recorded above hardly sounds odd in the 
twentieth century. 

The most extravagant chromaticisms 
come at the end of Dolcissima mia vita, 
prompted by the word “ morire ”’, and the 
Passage must be exceedingly difficult to 
sing with intonation as exact as we find on 
the disc. The skilful singing of the best 
known and most often quoted number in 
the set, “‘ Moro lasso” (death again !) 
reminds one of the shortcomings of the old 
Anthologie Sonore record in this respect. 
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The six five-part madrigals sung on the 
disc (two of them have twe sections which 
may be considered as separate pieces) are 
published with Italian and German texts in 
Weissman’s edition (Peters, No. 4363). 

To turn over the disc and play Marenzio’s 
four- and five-part madrigals is to hear the 
difference between a very talented dilettante 
and a genius, and also to listen to music for 
the most part radiating poetry and gladness 
and without morbid preoccupations. Here, 
though there are as marked changes of 
tempo, “‘ modern ” harmonies, word painc- 
ing, and so forth, there is no antithesis of 
style and there are often—as in Vezzosi 
augelli cadences of remarkable beauty. 
There is also use of antiphony markedly 
absent from Gesualdo’s madrigals. 

Perhaps the: most striking piece is 
Scaldava il sol, a picture, as Einstein 
says, of “‘ the sultry midday heat of the 
Roman Compagna”’, with the shepherd 
and his flock drowsing and only the cricket 
chirping: but every one of these madrigals 
is most enjoyable. 

The tonal quality, chording, precision of 
attack, and intonation of the Singgemein- 
schaft are all admirable and it seems 
ungrateful to find one’s satisfaction not 
complete. What is lacking is the distinctive 
individuality of each voice that made the 
singing of Nadia Boulanger’s group in the 
first (less so in the later one) Monteverdi 
disc and in the first English Singers discs 
(old H.M.V. black label) so memorable. 
The very thing that is death to performance 
of motets is life to that of madrigals. 

The 1953 L’Anthologie Sonore disc made 
by the Ensemble Italian “‘ Luca Marenzio ” 
(not issued here) establishes the point. 
Here one hears a reedy soprano and one 
more sweet-toned, a rich contralto, a lyrical 
tenor and a plummy bass; and this sort 
of thing, it seems to me, is what is needed, 
besides the native Italian crispness of 
enunciation. Nevertheless I warmly recom- 
mend this disc for what it does give us, and 
hope for more recordings of madrigals by 
the ‘‘ most sweet swan ”’ (Il piit dolce cigno), 
as Marenzio was called, and motets by 
Gesualdo, in which his style notably alters 
to conform to the requirement of sacred 
music. A.R. 


MOZART. Oiseaux, si tous les ans, 
K.307. Dans un bois solitaire, 
K.308. Ridente la calma, K.152. 
Un moto di gioia mi sento, K.579. 
Abendempfindung, K.523. Der 
Zauberer, K.472. Die Ver- 
schweigung, K.518. Louise, K.520. 
Das Veilchen, K.476. Sehnsucht 
mach dem _é i (*Frihling, K.596 
(“Komm, lieber Mai, und mache’”’). 
Margot Guilleaume (soprano), Fritz 
Neumeyer (Mozart piano). D.G.G. 
Archive AP13040 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

This is very fresh and lovely singing, not 
$O crisp in enunciation or quite so finished 
in style as Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s on 

Columbia 33CX1321, but with a charm all 

its own, and with a simple pathos in Loutse 

and Das Veilchen that is very moving. The 
two songs not included in the Schwarzkopf- 

Gieseking disc are Un moto di gioia mi sento 
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and Die Verschweignung. The first of these 
(© My heart in my bosom is bounding with 
pleasure ’’) was sung by the Susanna of the 
1789 revival of Figaro in place of the aria 
** Venite, inginocchiatevi ’’, owing to some 
caprice, one supposes, of the artist. The 
other song is a pastoral piece about the love 
of Damon for Chloe, and both the songs are 
most delightful. 

The Mozart piano made by J. Gottlieb 
Fiehtl at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and reconstructed by Martin Scholz in later 
years, adds to the pleasure of the disc. Fritz 
Neumeyer’s accompaniments on it are well 
played, and the balance in this excellent 
recording is good. A.R. 


PERGOLESI. Stabat Mater. Friederike 
Sailer (soprano), Hanne Miinch 
(contralto), Mainz Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Giinter 
Kehr. Vox PLg960 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

In this country Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater is 
usually sung by a women’s choir (when it is 
sung at all) and that is how it was recorded 
on an early Nixa LP, recently withdrawn. 
But the composer probably intended it for 
two solo voices, and that is how it is recorded 
on the new Vox. The accompaniment is for 
strings alone, and there should also be some 
keyboard instrument to play the continuo 
and fill in the wide gaps between Pergolesi’s 
tune and bass—for much of this music is in 
two-part counterpoint. I would expect that 
at the first performance it was an organ. On 
this record a harpsichord pings fitfully in 
the first item, but I was not conscious of 
hearing it in the other thirteen, with the 
result that some of the music sounds thinner 
than Pergolesi intended. Apart from this, 
Vox have provided a most stylish perform- 
ance. The singing is good, and though the 
soprano sometimes shows traces of effort 
when reaching for her top notes she gets 
there all right ; the string playing is good 
too, and the quality of the sound excellent. 
For some reason the pitch drops momentarily 
at the very end of the first side, but this is a 
tiny fault in a fine disc. The best reason for 
buying it of course is for the sake of the 
music. These fourteen solos and duets have 
a sweet melancholy that appeals to the 
heart rather than to the intellect, but is 
none the worse for that. 

I happen to possess three vocal scores of 
this work, each published in a different 
century. They are much more like each 
other than any one of them is like the 
edition used for this recording. I know 
nothing about the early sources for the 
work; I hope that there has been no 
doctoring. On this record there are 
interrupted cadences instead of ordinary 
ones six bars from the end of I and nine 
from the end of VI ; semiquaver figures in 
the latter half of V are not dotted; the 
wonderful B naturals three and six bars 
from the end of XIII are sung as B flats ; 
and so on. Alli my scores are in opposition 
to the record on these points. But I must 
hasten to add that the performance shows 
such unusual knowledge of early eighteenth 
century style that someone probably had 
good reasons for what was done. A great 
many appogiaturas which are not in the 
score are sung, but they are all such as 
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singers would have added two hundred 
years ago and more, and their inclusion adds 
considerably to the air of authenticity this 
record has. R.F. 


STRAUSS, R. Metamorphoses. Four 
Last Songs. Christel Goltz 
(soprano), Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna, Bamberg Sym- 
phony conducted by Heinrich 
Hollreiser. Vox PL9g400 (12 in., 
39s. 7}d.). 

Four Last Songs : 


g. 
della Casa, V.P.O., Boehm 
(12/63) LW65056 or (2/54) LXT2865 


Schwarzkopf, Philharmonia, Ackermann 
(1/54) 38CX1107 


At last! A recording of Metamorphoses is 
something all Straussians have been waiting 
for, and they will not be disappointed with 
this issue. The conductor knocks four 
minutes off the thirty Strauss gives as the 
duration of the work, but there seems no 
undue haste in the playing and there is a 
fine clarity in the parts. The tone of the 
twenty-three solo stringed instruments is 
full and warm, with a very occasional 
“* wow ” in the top parts, and this remark- 
able essay in the art of sustained polyphone 
writing provides a fascinating study in 
contrapuntal architecture and harmonic 
sonority. The theme played by two violas 
soon after the start is revealed on the last 
page of the score as a quotation, with the 
words ** In Memoriam ”’ placed beneath it, 
from the funeral march of Beethoven’s 
**Eroica’”’ symphony; and in the next 
theme, coming immediately after on two 
violas and ’cello, Strauss, it seems to me, 
is obviously quoting the phrase from the 
end of the Second Act of Tristan in which 
King Mark laments Tristan’s betrayal of 
his trust and friendship. The work is there- 
fore a noble elegy in memory of the fallen 
and deceived. These themes, and a third 
of more lyrical character, are combined 
together in a masterly way and the greatest 
emotional climax is reserved for the end of 
the recapitulation when the funeral march 
theme is subjected to a stretto, one part 
clashing against another, as if in a cry of 
anguished mourning. 

Playing over the recordings of Strauss 
so-called ‘‘ Last Songs”, I came to the 
conclusion that the Casa-Béhm disc (Decca 
LW5056) was the best, vocally and—in style 
if not in recording—orchestrally, even 
though there were many lovely things, 
vocally, in the Schwarzkopf-Ackermann 
disc (Columbia 33CX1107) on which is 
also her beautiful singing of the final scene 
from Capriccio. Christel Goltz’s voice moves 
too heavily in these songs and the unsteadi- 
ness of her tone above the stave is a draw- 
back where a sense of calm and repose, 
through purity of tone and a good legato 
line, is called for. She has less difficulty with 
the cruelly high tesitura of Friihling than the 
other two and her low notes are richer in 
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THE GRAM UNIT. In the short time it has been 

in production it has earned the gratitude of Hi-Fi 

users everywhere. 

The motor board is adjustable at two levels, 33” and 

54” deep, for auto and non-auto motor (including all 
Transcription models) or for a tape deck. The area beneath the 
motor board at single changer level is 19” wide X 134” deep X 
9” high. 
It will take most amplifiers ; perhaps a radio tuner also, if 
mounted on the side. We are being asked how such a fine 
piece of cabinet work can be produced to sell at £5.19.6d. but 
we want to know why Hi-Fi Furniture should be so absurdly 
expensive ? 
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THIS IS THE 


EVERYONE 


IS TALKING ABOUT 


Illustrated below is the Speaker Enclosure costing only £5.17.6d. 
This is a simplified Horn Enclosure whereby the middle and 
treble notes issue chiefly from the front of the speaker, while 
a remarkably rich bass response is evoked by sending the sound 
from the back of the speaker round the barrier and out an 
effluent on the far side. Suitable for 8” and 10” speakers only 
—and especially for the Goodman’s 8” “ Axiette ’’. 


Together with the RECORD STORAGE UNIT holding 150 
records and costing £4.17.6d. you have a complete Hi-Fi 


housing that not only looks good but, even more important, 
still leaves room for expansion. 
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Shown above is a selection from the Record Housing range of 
record storage cabinets in Queen Anne, Contemporary and 
Console styles from £4.17.6d. to £13.19.9d. Holding from 
150-500 records. 
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quality. Miss Goltz is at her best in the 
last of the songs, Im Abendroth, and least good 
(as Miss Schwarzkopf was) in Beim 
Schlafengehen, which one has yet to hear a 
soprano who can match the calm beauty of 
the violin solo preceding the entry of the 
voice. 

The orchestral part gives us more detail 
than in either of the previous recordings 
and the horn solo at the end of September is 
played most beautifully. The conductor 
plays the orchestral prelude to Im Abendroth 
almost as slowly as Ackermann does, but I 
am not sure that this is wrong. In short 
we have on this disc a vocally not well 
disciplined but intelligent and sometimes 


beautiful rendering of these very moving - 
A.R 


songs. 


WOLF. Das verlassene Magdlein ; 
Au eine Aeolsharfe; Verborgen- 
heit ; Der Knabe und das Immlein ; 


Zitronenfalter im April; Nixe 
Binsefuss; Im Fruhling; FElfen- 
lied; Karwoche. Erna Berger 


(soprano), Ernst-Giinther Scherzer 
(piano). D.G.G. DG17058 (10 in., 
2gs. 64d.). 

I have never heard Erna Berger sing 
Lieder in public—nor, for that matter, 
before on record. There is not likely to be 
disagreement that in this selection of Mérike 
songs she is rather dull. The words are 
clearly enunciated, the characteristic tone 
seems hardly to have changed at all since 
that Shepherd (in Tannhduser) which she 
recorded more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and though some of the breathing is 
short, the joins are skilfully done. But 
hardly ever is there a trace of expressive 
colouring in the voice. In The Boy and the Bee 
she delivers the bee’s message with a faint 
suggestion, no more, of mischievous sparkle ; 
but most of the singing is distressingly blank. 

The pianist shows little imagination in 
his handling of Wolf’s wonderfully varied 
and subtle accompaniments, and apparently 
he cannot stretch a tenth—a small point, 
perhaps, but it matters in that Wolf clearly 
distinguishes (e.g. in An eine Aeolsharfe or in 
Im Friihling) between the chords he wants 
spread and those he wants “straight ”’. 
The recording is clear, and the balance is 
generally good. A.P. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CANTE 
FLAMENCO. R. Montoya Jarrito, 
Nino de Almadén, Bernardo él de 
los Lobitos, Rafael Romero, El 
Chaqueta, Pericén de Cadiz, Nifio 
de Malaga, Pepe él de la Matrona, 
Lolita Triana, with Perico él del 
Lunar (guitar). London Ducretet- 
Thomson TKL93094-6 (three 12 in., 
118s. 104d.). 

The word “ flamenco”’, like “ jazz”’, 
has been used so loosely to cover widely 
divergent types of material that it is no 
wonder the public at large is hazy about 
what it really does imply. The confusion 
has only been deepened by the appearance 
of records labelled ‘‘ flamenco ”’ which are 
mere commercial travesties of the genuine 
article, and by the extraordinary assumption 
o: authority on the subject by anyone who 
has so much as heard a stray gipsy in Iran 
railway-station café. When news of this 
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large Ducretet-Thomson anthology began 
to filter through, then, there was, along with 
a natural speculation about its contents, a 
real hope that it would provide the oppor- 
tunity for an informed and detailed pre- 
sentation of the subject which would stand 
as an authoritiative reference point for all 
those interested. 

The records have been with me for some 
time, and tremendous pleasure they have 
given me ; but as the impact on the British 
public of this big collection would obviously 
depend on the manner of its presentation, 
this review has been held up until this could 
be seen. It is with real regret that I have to 
say that on this important point the company 
has fallen down badly. The notes with the 
records (which are encased in quite un- 
reasonably hideous sleeves) vary between 
uninformed purple prose, absurdly in- 
accurate statements, and meaningless 
blather. Some of the worst guff is the fault 
of the translator, who perpetrates passages 
like: “ the richness of modulation of very 
ancient scales are (sic) given tonal poverty 
which is the consequence of the employment 
of the two modern scales ; the phrase finally 
ends up vulgarly metrified and goes on each 
day ’. Apart from this, however, few with 
any knowledge will credit, for example, that 
all the Spanish ballet companies (Antonio, 
Pilar Lépez, Carmen Amaya and the rest) 
** nave only been able to offer . . . what, in 
reality, are the jondo styles *’. It is, in fact, 
clear throughout the entire presentation 
that flamenco and jondo are not differentiated 
at all, and that the latter term is erroneously 
embraced in the former—rather like 
referring to the harpsichord, in a treatise 
on keyboard music, as a piano. 

This “‘flamenco”’ anthology, then, includes 
some jondo styles, which are labelled “‘Basic 
song forms”’ or “Songs without guitar” ; at 
the other end of the scale, it includes items 
which, however attractive in themselves, 
have no right here at all—a Nana and a 
Marianas, for example, not to speak of the 
somewhat debased Fandango de Huelva. The 
whole system of classification needs adequate 
explanation: as it stands, the collection is 
made up of “‘ Dance songs’’, “‘ Songs of 
the East”, “‘ Malagan styles”, “ Basic 
song forms ’’, “‘ Peasant styles’, ‘* Native 
songs’ and “‘ Songs without guitar ”’, in 
that order. This gives no clear picture of 
the subject, and indeed the organisation 
could be argued on various details: there 
are several types of cante which are not 
included at all, and the only reason for 
including Cantes de trilla (accompanied only 
by an imitation of a mule trotting) in the 
meaningless category “ Peasant styles” 
rather than in “Songs without guitar” 
must be that the latter label was really 
meant to cover jondo styles. Such a pity 
that this wonderful opportunity for clarify- 
ing the subject was not seized ! 

Considered purely on _ performance 
grounds, however, this anthology is an 
unquestioned triumph (and the recording 
quality is excellent). Of the eight singers 
(Lolita Triana, mentioned on the label, 
appears to be a persona muta), at least five 
are in the highest class of flamenco artists— 
the Nifio de Almadén, who contributes 
some of the most moving singing here ; the 
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virile-voiced El Chaqueta; R. Montoya 
Jarrito ; the exciting Pericén de Cadiz ; 
and Pepe él de la Matrona, an exponent of 
the convulsive, strangulated style of flamenco 
singing. We already know from previous 
records Rafael Romero, whose voice has 
the insidious roughness of a cat’s tongue. 
It is a pity that among the cantaores there 
are no women; and it would have been 
interesting to have heard other guitarists for 
variety, much as one admires the accom- 
plished playing of Perico él del Lunar (only 
in the enigmatic Tarantas, with its strange 
harmonies, did I think him too studied). 
Detailed consideration of each item in this 
collection is not called for; but I should 
like to mention a few of outstanding interest. 
Among the “ Dance songs” are a fine 
Tientos, a compelling Sevillanas, and a 
moving Bulerias, as well as a scarcely 
authentic but brilliantly sung Tango 
flamenco and two rarities on record—a 
Mirabras in which Rafael Romero indulges 
in some characteristic vocal glissandi, and a 
Romeras with some wonderfully long-drawn- 
out phrases. In the Malagan section, the 
Nifio de Almadén walks away with all the 
honours with his three items ; Pepe él de 
la Matrona contributes an exciting Liviana 
and Serrana, as well as a fine Soled in the 
** Basic forms”’; but for me almost the 
cream of the collection is a superb Deblas 
and four Saetas recorded against their proper 
background of a banda of bugles and drums. 
All these, however, are not flamenco at all, 
but pure cante jondo. Which is where we 
came in. L.S. 


CAROLS. A Virgin most pure (Tradi- 
tional—Gilbert—setting by Wood): 
Shepherds, in the field abidi 
(Woodward—French or Flemish 
melody harmonised by Wood): A 
Carol of Adoration (English melody 
modernised and adapted by Pickard- 
Cambridge) : A great and mighty 
wonder (St. Germanus and Neale— 
German melody harmonised by Prae- 
torius). O Little Town of Bethlehem 
(Brooks—Walford Davies) with organ : 
Gabriel’s Message (Gould—Basque 
Noél noted and revised by Gould— 
arranged and harmonised by Pettman) : 
Up! Good Christian Folk, and 
listen (Words and music from 
“‘Piae Cantiones”’, harmonised by 
Woodward): Unto us is Born a Son 
(Words and music from “ Piae Can- 
tiones ”, harmonised by Palmer) with 
organ. Sung unaccompanied unless 
otherwise stated. The Choir of 
Christ’s Hospital conducted by Cecil 
Cochrane. H.M.V. DLP1133 (10 in., 
26s. 5d.). 

These carols are of the type broadcast 
every Christmas from King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge; by which I mean 
that they are a little off the beaten track, 
but not too much so, un-Victorian, and 
immediately attractive. On this record 
they are extremely well sung and beautifully 
recorded. The boys sing with bell-like 
clarity and plenty of expression, and for the 
most part dead in tune; the ensemble of 
the whole choir is remarkable. The most 
extended piece is Walford Davies’s O little 
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Town of Bethlehem, and the baritone solo in 
it is nicely done ; it is to be hoped that the 
singer’s name is on the sleeve, which I have 
not seen. Parts of Up, Good Christian Folk 
sounded a little low for the boys’ voices, and 
the intonation was momentarily shaky once 
or twice in A great and mighty wonder ; this 
last (better known to me at any rate in 
another translation, or as Es ist ein’ Ros’) 
might have been sung with more expression. 
But generally speaking the beautiful tone, 
exemplary ensemble and sensitive grada- 
tions make this a fine record reflecting great 
credit on the conductor, whose name is new 
to me. Music at Christ’s Hospital must be 
in very good shape these days. R.F. 


OPERATIC 


MASSENET. Manon. 
Manon Lescaut 
Victoria de los Angeles (sop.) 
Le chevalier Des Grieux 
Henri Legay (ten.) 
Lescaut Michel Dens (bar.) 
Le comte Des Grieux 
Jean Borthayre (bar.) 
Guillot de Morfontaine 
René Hérent (ten.) 


De Brétigny Jean Vieuille (bar.) 
Poussette Liliane Berton (sop.) 
Javotte Raymonde Notti (sop.) 


Rosette Marthe Serres (sop.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Théétre National de L’Opéra- 
Comique conducted by Pierre Mon- 
teux. Chorus Master: Marcel 
Picheran. H.M.V. ALP1394-7 (four 
12 in., 158s. 6d.). 

Wolff (12/51) LXT2618-20 


This is a most welcome issue (seeing that 
there have been already two of Puccini’s 
luscious but inferior treatment of the tale), 
welcome also because as opéra comique 
Manon is an out and out masterpiece with 
scarcely a poor page. Perhaps, feeling that 
eight sides is a lot of money to lay out, you 
may say that part of the Cours La Reine 
scene (the scene by the Seine where we first 
see Manon in her guilty splendour, the price 
of her shame) and the earlier part of the 
road to Le Havre are rather uneventful. 
But all in all it is very much better to err on 
the side of fullness than to do what Decca 
did in their issue of 1951—which was to cut 
wholesale to go on four sides and fill-in with 
an often otoise running commentary in 
French which made the set virtually un- 
playable more than a few times through— 
so exasperating was the explanation. 
Replaying that set makes one realise how 
far recording has come too. We hardly 
notice to-day—or take for granted—effects 
of perspective and stereophonic atmosphere 
which would have amazed us as little as 
five years back. In nearly every possible 
way the new set outclasses the old—but that 
is not to denigrate the Manon of Mlle 
Micheau, which was very idiomatic and 
accomplished. Otherwise the cast was, I 
think, inferior to this. And I prefer Pierre 
Monteux’s less hurried handling of the 
score: when Massenet affectionately marks 
a passage for the strings “‘ bien chanté” 
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that is exactly what it becomes. The 
extensively used mélodrames, spoken dialogue 
over music, are turned in exactly the right 
way and among the men at least it all 
sounds extremely natural and pleasing. In 
the Decca set it was the chevalier who had 
the foreign accent, Manon the Parisian 
perfection. Here it is the other way about ! 
In speaking and even sometimes in singing, 
Miss de los Angeles sounds decidedly un- 
French, not that this is a point that really 
matters, though it may just stand you off a 
shade from her interpretation in a perform- 
ance of the work otherwise, so very idio- 
matic. Try side three. It contains the whole 
of the ravishing scene in the runaway lovers’ 
lodgings in the rue Vivienne—from the 
reading of the letter (beautifully recorded) 
to the incursion of the bold gentlemen, 
Lescaut and De Brettigny, both extremely 
good by the way: Des Grieux’s charming 
singing continuing on one side of the stage 
while Lescaut draws Manon aside to tell her 
the “ plot ” to carry off her lover by force. 
It is quite beautifully done—one can almost 
feel the light fading. —Then Manon alone 
with the table—very beautifully done also, 
and the conductor prevents the soprano 
from spreading it (the tune, not the table) 
as she shows signs of wanting to do. Then 
Des Grieux’s return from the post and Le 
Réve which Henri Legay does very charm- 
ingly and domestically, just right—though 
the messa di voce he essays on “Il faut 
encor ”’ is not quite a success (as Schipa’s 
was), and the penultimate held note is not 
above suspicion either. Lastly, Manon’s 
cry ‘*Mon pauvre chevalier” is not 
crystal clear in recording. But the whole 
side gives you a fair sample of the grace 
and appeal of the opera as done here in 
true scale. 

Henri Legay I have only once heard in 
the flesh and I liked him very much: it is 
the kind of French tenor voice for the part, 
and though he has rather a battle (and one 
juddering note) in the climax of ‘* Ah 
fuyez ’’, in the Saint Sulpice scene he is 
very much alive as the hero of the piece, 
especially in the small talk and the first 
meeting. About Miss de los Angeles I am 
less convinced. That she is a most appealing 
artist and a lovely singer in many ways I 
cannot dispute. But she sounds a shade 
mature to my ears for this role and strangely 
enough she does not much move me as 
many inferior Manons have. Even in the 
passionate reiterations of ‘* N’est-ce plus 
ma main que cette main presse’”’ she 
never develops the intensity of feeling you 
had from Fanny Heldy—that blend of 
coaxing and self-accusation—and though 
she sings such things as the gavotte, the 
prayer and “A nous les amours” with 
lyrical ease and musical style, something 
just escapes her in the more intimate 
moments—something which can _ bring 
Manon instantly before our eyes. In the 
sense that Yvonne Printemps with infinitely 
less vocal equipment could make Reynaldo 
Hahn’s “‘ Les petit Mozart ”’ live for us, Miss 
de los Angeles does comparatively little for 
Manon apart (and I agree it is the major 
consideration !) from singing along in her 
own glorious way. On the strength of her 
Desdemona recently I should have thought 
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Miss de los Angeles could make this part 
irresistible: but the rather’ mirthless 
laughter and the too sturdy way with that 
wilting entry, “Je suis encore toute 
étoudie ’’, suggest that her imagination is 
not kindled by the idea of the heroine. 
Even “‘ Tu vois ? Je suis encore coquette ”’ 
just before she dies has a shade less character 
than I would have foretold from so famous 
and justly adored a soprano. 

But I suspect that most reactions will 
not be generally shared : most English 
people will feel primarily that it is delight- 
ful to hear this very French role sung 
without any French shrillness and in a 
manner so generally grateful to the ear. In 
gratitude, most people will gladly turn a 
deaf eai to the absence of those little touches 
of lightly sensuous mischief, those little 
scarcely audible moues and frailties which 
the perfect Manon should be able to supply. 
The chorus, very authentically Parisian 
these, and the orchestra are on their best 
form (one gets a little bored with the ballet, 
however). The gaming scene is wonderfully 
vivid: and the tenor very much at his 
best in the reproachful ‘‘ Manon, véritable 
siréne’”’ passages. 

All in all it gave me great pleasure, 
though I have thought it right to mention 
a faint disappointment in the principal 
assumption, because so much depends after 
all on falling and staying in love with perfide 
Manon. But as a modern performance, for 
the greater part very clearly recorded, the 
new set will take a lot of beating. It leaves 
the other LP set far behind. P.H.-W. 


NICOLAI. “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor *—Excerpts : Nein, das 
ist wirklich doch zu keck; Nun eilt 
herbei ; Als Biiblein klein; In einem 
Waschkorb ; Horch die Lerche singt 
im Hain; Wohl denn, gefasst ist der 
Entschluss—So schweb’ ich dir 
Geliebter zu ; O siisser Mond. Anny 
Schlemm (soprano), Walther 
Ludwig (tenor), Maria Stader 
(soprano), Margarete Klose (con- 
tralto), Kim Borg (bass), Eberhard 
Wachter (baritone), Bavarian Radio 
Chorus and Orchestra, Munich 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Wiirttem- 
berg State Orchestra, Stuttgart, 
conducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. DGM 19049 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Although B.B.C. Woman’s Hour once used 
the overture for a signature tune, and the 

Carl Rosa have fostered the clever and 

tuneful old piece, yet Nicolai’s Falstaff opera 

never “ goes” in this country. Is it that 

Verdi’s (1893) completely overshadows it ? 

Of course that is a work of genius, Nicolai’s 

only a work of talent. Yet all things con- 

sidered—and especially the tenor romance 
and the Windsor Forest Scene considered— 

I believe Verdi owes a little something to 

the German who died so young. — 

At least Nicolai’s tunes are very taking ; 


. the opening duet of the wives reading the 


identical love notes is hard to get out of the 
head, and so is Frau Fluth (or as we should 
say, Mrs. Ford) in “ Nun eilt herbei ”, 
made beautifully once by Lotte Lehmann 
and more recently by Cebotari, with more 
character and clearer accentuation than 
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114,000 Fans 
can't be wrong- 


Lasr month we reported on the tremendou; interest shown 
in the Stentorian Demonstration Room et the Radio Show, 
where more than 11,000 Hi-Fi fans listened — and enthusi- 
astically approved. 

Since then, letters have been pouring in from these same 
enthusiasts. In different words, they all say the same thing : 
“There is no finer equipment at any price” 

We like to receive such letters, for they prove to us that 
our policy of High Fidelity at realist cost was the right one. 
It has been made possible by a number of factors: our thirty 
years’ experience in loudspeaker design and production; our 
unrivalled research facilities; and the fact that every part of 
every W.B. product is made in our own works. 

Ask your dealer about Stentorian Hi-Fi—if he does not 
have any particular item in stock, he will be pleased to order 
it for you. 











The demonstrations were carried out in con- | Stentorian H.F. 816 in Junior 





























junction with the W.B. 12 Amplifier and VHF/FM = Bass Reflex Corner Cabinet " 
Tuner which were housed, together witharecord 9 crentorign H.F. 1012 in stan- e 
player, in a W.B. Hi-Fi Console Cabinet. dard Bass Reflex Console ° 
Cabinet a 
3 W.B. 12” Concentric Duplex 
i 5 in special Cabinet m 

4 Stentorian H.F. 1214 standard 
Bass Reflex Cabinet with T.816 ” 
anastns 5 Stentorian H.F. 1012 with . 
STENTORIAN AMPLIFIER T.10 tweeter in Senior Bass * 
DEM. ROOM TUNER Reflex Corner Cabinet ° 
6 Stentorian H.F. 812 in Corner ‘ 

ENTRANCE Console Cabinet 

* 
* See and hear these and all other W.B. lines at our " 
London office, (109 Kingsway, WC2) any Saturday ° 
between 9 a.m. and 12 noon. Leaflets of all the . 
outstanding W.B. products on request. - 
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bigh Fidelity at realistic cost 


WHITELEY ELECTRICAL RADIO CO. LTD : 
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Type H.F. 1012 


10” unit, die cast, 12,000 gauss 
magnet, cambric cone, 10 watts 
capacity. 30-14,000 c.p.s. Bass 
resonance 35c.p.s. £4.19.9 


Type H.F. 812 


8” unit, 12,000 gauss magnet, 
cambric cone, 5 watts capacity. 
50-12,000 c.p.s. Bass resonance 
65 c.p.s. Die cast chassis: 
£4.3.6 


Type H.F. 816 


8” unit, die cast, 16,000 gauss 
magnet, cambric cone, 6 watts 
capacity. 50-14,000 c.p.s. Bass 
resonance 63 c.p.s. £6.17.0 


Type T. 816 


Special 8” mid-range unit for 
use with H.F. 1214, 16,000 gauss 
magnet, 15 watts capacity with 
1,500 c.p. _ cross-over. Up to 
17, 000 c.p 

hapadanse is ohms. £6.10.0 


Type H.F. 1214 


12” unit, die cast, 14,000 gauss 
magnet, cambric cone, |5 watts 
capacity. 25-14,000 c.p.s. Bass 
resonance 39 c.p.s. £9.15.6 


Type T. 10 


Tweeter unit, m/c pressure 
type, 14,000 gauss magnet, 
2,000-14,000 c.p.s. 5 watts. 
Recommended for use with 
H.F. 1012. £4. 


12” Concentric Duplex 


Combined bass and tweeter unit 
with cambricconeand mid-range 
frequency stabilizers. Handling 
capacity, 15 watts. Frequency 
response, 25 c.p.s. to 17,000 
c.p.s. Bass resonance, 35 c.p.s. 

£25 .0.0 


Stentorian W.B. 12 
Quality Amplifier 


12 watts, low noise input 
circuit, double triode phase 
splitter, push-pull output 
stage giving outstanding re- 
production. .0 


Corner Console 
26” x 17” x 74” for use with 


Stentorian H.F. 812 
£5.10.0 


Junior Bass Reflex Corner 
Console 


For use with 8” or 10” units 


with provision for tweeter. 
33” x 224” x 184”. £9.9.0 


Senior Bass Reflex Corner 
Console 


For use with 10” or 12” units 


with provision for tweeter. 
35” x 30” x 19”. £11.11.0 


Standard Bass Reflex 
Console 
For use with 10” or 12” units 


with provision for tweeter. 
32” x 22” x 16”. £10.10.0 


All prices in this advertisement 
are inclusive of Purchase Tax. 
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HOW MUCH... 


1s a memory worth ? 


What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories ? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them — when you were eighteen and all set to put the 
world to rights. 

And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster made a first 
attempt at conversation, the celebration 


you had at home when you got your 













first real promotion, the party you had 
when your wife won that (very small) 
dividend on the Pools. 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful mem- 


nn aes 


ories; some of them quite recent and yet 
already fading —there’s the pity of it. 

That’s why owning a Grundig tape re- 
corder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for 
as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model de- 
signed to meet your specific need. 


TK 820/3D Price 98 gns. 


microphone 6 gms. extra 
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GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED. Dept. GR.6 Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C1 


Sales Dept. & Works : KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
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SERRE SOOT TO PI pent 


THE GARRARD MODEL 301 TRANSCRIPTION MOTOR 


The Garrard Model 301 Transcription Motor is recognised as supreme in 
its class. With its introduction a hitherto unattainable standard in the 
manufacture of High Fidelity Gramophone Components has been reached. 
Features that the enthusiast will appreciate are the suppression of switch 
clicks, the extra heavy balanced turntable and the very fine degrees of speed 
control available. . . multi speeds can be adjusted by approximately 24%. 

Wow and Flutter have been reduced to the minimum, being less than 
0.2% and less than 0.05% respectively. The unit is equipped for dual 
voltage ranges of 100 to 130 and 200 to 250 volts, 50 or 60 cycles according 
to the motor pulley fitted. | 

The Model 301 is finished in high quality grey tone enamel, is fully 
tropicalised and is supplied complete with a plastic stroboscope, a tube of 
snecial grease, all fixing screws, washers, template and instruction manual. 

.... see your Dealer now. 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Swindon, Wilts, England 
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Essential for holidays abroad—business—leisure 


EASY! 
INEXPENSIVE! 





CONTINENTAL! 





a = Listen — Imitate! There is a childlike simplicity LANGUAGE COURSES IN 

## about learning languages the ASSiMiL way—the FRENCH; GERMAN; 
Bs natural way! As the child learns its Mother ITALIAN; SPANISH; 
ee tongue—simply and efficiently—so, by means of RUSSIAN. 

ee ASSiMiL Records and Books, you can just as easily Comprising : 

Hit :  G eal atti cand @ Preliminary Courses each of 8 double- 
He a a a sided 78 r.p.m. 10” records and text- 
Hs Russian. ASSiMiL, plus adult comprehension is book, and 

Ht the key to learning any of these languages in a few D Abenend Catton Coens eth 
ee months by daily 15 minute periods of repetition. of 12 records. 

ee Try it and you will become yet another enthusiast. @ Complete and Advanced Courses 
ree eee ee a = may be purchased on easy terms. 


ASSiMIiL (England), 
Dept. 314, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. (Phone BAYswater 
5131/2) or ‘“*H.M.V.” Showrooms, 363 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (MAYfair 1240). 
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Courses are also available for those 


whose native tongue is not English. 
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here. Anny Schlemm is quite pleasant, 
however, and the whole ensemble under 
Dr. Leitner is well focused, well recorded. 
The third number is the equivalent of 
Verdi’s “‘ Quand ero paggio ”’, fat old F. 
singing of his days as the Duke of Norfolk’s 
page. Borg does well, and one sees why it 
is still done in Germany as a bass encore 
piece quite often: the next duet is the one 
where, with capital good fun, each of the 
singers fools the other: Falstaff and Ford 
in disguise (Borg and Wachter) keep 
exchanging the phrase ‘‘Wie freu ich mich” 
(What fun it will be), the one thinking of 
his rendezvous with Mrs. Ford, the other of 
how he will pay out Falstaff when he catches 
him there. Then comes the tenor romance, 
“The lark sings in the woodland groves ”’, 
and it should be much less constrictedly 
sung by this tenor. There follows the 
pretty duet for the lovers but not, alas, the 
quartet which, as in Faust, displays two 
pairs of lovers simultaneously. Anne’s aria 
in Act III, Scene 1, shows up Maria Stader 
as rather colourless and even tentative, 
which is a pity, for this is most attractive 
music once more. The last band is the 
rather Mendelssohnian “ night” chorus 
which features in the overture also. 

All in all, this is a very well engineered 
and enjoyable collection of some of the 
good bits of an opera which is far more 
aristocratic as music than anything (say) 
Lortzing composed. If in doubt, try about 
half-way through band one; it might 
almost be Mozart for a few minutes. The 
high spirits and the full recording will be 
noted there too. P.H.-W. 
PERGOLESI. La Serva Padrona. 

Serpina Guiditta Mazzoleni (sop.) 
Uberto Marcello Cortis (bass) 
Wiirttembergisches Staatsorchester 
conducted by Fritz Leitner. Walter 
Biller (’cello continuo), Fritz Neu- 
meyer (harpsichord). D.G.G. Archive 
APM 14064 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Giulini, La Scala (4/56) 33CX1340 

There is really not very much to choose 
between the two available versions. The 
recent Columbia issue had slightly more 
sparkle and slightly more character and 
vivacity in the two singing roles taken by 
Rosa Carteri and Rossi-Lemeni who have 
bigger voices but less sense of period style 
than the pair listed above. On the other 
hand, I considered that those two sounded 
as if they were enjoying it more as a live 
performance than these, who are more like 
concert singers. The question: are they 
enjoying it more than we are ? must remain 
amystery. By ear alone, a comic opera in 
which the third party of.the triangle is a 
mute, must always be something less than 
overwhelming ! While fully recognising the 
historical importance of the little piece as 
the parent of opéra-comique in Paris and 
as the most vital of Neapolitan intermezzi 
of the time, I confess the pitiless tonic and 
dominant (with the sub-dominant arriving 
like the breeze at dawn in India, long 
awaited) has on me a somewhat enervating 
effect of which I am properly ashamed, 
because for some reason we are always all 
supposed to “‘ adore” eighteenth-century 
triieness while despising it nearer our own 
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time. The four-minute duet ‘‘ Lo consoco ”’ 
at the end of side 1 and Uberto’s aria, 
**I am imbroiled ”’, on side 2, strike me as 
the best things and best done in this con- 
scientious performance. I cared less for 
Serpina’s “A Serpina penserete ” which 
tends to hardness and lacks charm. The 
balance of the forces is good and the 
reproduction is verisimilitude itself. They 
are “in the room with you”. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Aida. 
Aida 
Amneris 

Fedora Barbieri (mezzo-sop.) 
Radames Jussi Bjérling (ten.) 
Amonasro Leonard Warren (bar.) 
Ramfis Boris Christoff (bass) 
The King of Egypt 

Plinio Clabassi (bass) 
A Messenger Mario Carlin (ten.) 
Priestess Bruna Rizzoli (sop.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Opera House, Rome, conducted by 
Jonel Perlea. Chorus Master: 
Giuseppe Conca. H.M.V. ALP 
1388-90 (three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 
Recorded in the Opera House, Rome. 


Erede (12/52) LXT2735-7 
Serafin (1/56) 38CX1318-20 


Whatever your neighbours may think, 
constant comparative playings of Aida are 
unusually instructive. There are two LP 
versions (one with Tebaldi and Del Monaco 
on Decca, under Erede; and one with 
Callas and Tucker under Serafin on 
Columbia, the latter enjoying the same 
Amneris as here and with a genuine Italian 
Amonasro Gobbi, as opposed to Warren in 
this new set). This Victor set has been 
some while a-coming, which always stokes 
up critical expectations, so that one has to 
make. special efforts to avoid being dis- 
appointed if it turns out not all that 
optimism led you to hope. 

I also carry about in mind memories of 
many wonderful “ live ’? Aidas, and do not 
by any means rule out the Nile Scene as 
done by Rethberg, Martinelli and De Luca 
or the three sets on 78s, Columbia with 
Arrangi-Lombardi in the name role and 
H.M.V. with Gianini, Cataneo, Pertile and 
Inghileri. There was in my view a decided 
falling off in the “ war-time” H.M.V. 
Aida (Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli and Bechi 
under Serafin): in interpretation. In the 
flesh, all these artists gave, I know, great 
performances, but apart from Stignani they 
are not at their artistic best on disc. 

For the capturing of sound and repro- 
duction the latest version listed above is the 
best to date: or so I have found. It is 
extremely natural sounding, full, resonant 
but quite without distortions and the singers 
don’t seem too close as they do in Columbia’s 
Nile Scene. Mme Milanov’s many beautiful 
soft high notes (which one was beginning to 
think no Aida attempted any more, despite 
Tebaldi’s good contribution) are caught 
floating, so to speak. It is that—the sailing, 
seraphic high piano of the eponymous 
heroine, which next in order seems to me 
to commend the issue. If Callas was more 
of an actress, she was much less steady as a 
singer ; and both times the “ Numi pieta 
del mio soffir ” phrases are done by Milanov 


Zinka Milanov (sop.) 
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with more quality than Tebaldi. In the duet 
with Amonasro that crucial lament “ O 


patria, patria quanto mi costi?” is 
exquisitely done and even though my 
impression was that this Aida was thinking 
more of her singing method than of her 
country, I do prefer that to Callas who, rapt 
in imaginative intensity in the significance 
of the words, allowed a zagging beat to 
invade the magic of the phrase. Also in the 
last duet Milanov really does seem like an 
angel as the tenor says she does. It is a joy 
to be able to report piano held, pearly notes 
joined by a perfectly sustained legato. _ 

If that was all the story! But while it is 
the best of Mme Milanov there is also a 
worst. Frankly, some of the time, and 
especially when the music hots up in duets 
and ensembles, she will suddenly sound her 
age (which is greater than that of Callas or 
Tebaldi) and cause us to feel that at any 
moment she may throw up the sponge. Her 
start in Act 1 and even parts of “ Ritorna 
vincitor ” are laboured: in her big scene 
with her rival and again in the two strenuous 
duets by the Nile she is overtaxing herself. 
Once she makes a mistake in the first part of 
‘Su dunque” and her cries of horror 
when her father breaks the bad news to her 
are strange dowager hoots: but these are 
failings on what I feel to be a beautiful 
whole. If Callas’s production does not 
worry you, you may well still prefer her— 
for her phrasing is very musicianly, whereas 
Milanov’s is often more merely prima 
donna-ish, but at her best she sings superbly 
(I am not suggesting that these were dubbed 
in afterwards, but now that our confidence 
has been shaken in this matter it would not 
really surprise me to learn that she had gone 
over her performance and re-done any solo 
bits where she had felt a bit “‘ puffed ” or 
harrassed at the actual general perform- 
ance). 

But glories and weaknesses summed up, I 
do think her a finer Aida than either 
Tebaldi or Callas, with more variety, 
quality and tonal allure, even if no more 
drama, than either of those ladies and 
something which at its best takes us right 
back to singers like Rethberg or Destinn. © 

Next on the list is the mezzo Barbieri, 
also in the Columbia set and obviously: the 
best of current interpreters of the role. 
Honours are easy here, then. For sheer 
beefiness, staying power and a rich and 
menacing contrast to the womanly Aida 
she is about all you could possibly want 
(unless you demand subtlety in Amneris, I 
don’t, B flats and stamina being more 
important and also irreplaceable—as any- 
one who has endured a ladylike or “artistic 
but old” Amneris will agree). The voice 
is more contralto-coloured than Stignani’s 
and without denigrating that fine singer, I 
think we have now found a successor no less 
gorgeous. 

For Radames I have a weakness still for 
Columbia’s Tucker, though he loses quality 
on lower notes. Del Monaco was fine in the 
fiery bits of the Nile scene on Decca, but 
downright appalling, in my opinion, in 
“Celeste Aida”, which I wouldn’t sit 
through again if I could help it. At least 
Bjérling never falls below a certain dis- 
tinction of style, but I may as well say 
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frankly (as a great admirer) that I was a 
little disappointed in him once or twice. His 
voice is in average shape, but not at its vital 
best (that silver trumpet we heard in his 
Manrico at Covent Garden in the 1930’s). 
He needs a lot of effort to manage some of 
his high notes and though he warms up, 
getting better and better as the opera 
proceeds, he is not quite the ringing, 
passionate ultra-heroic Radames of one’s 
dreams. All the same, for those who put 
phrasing first, he must be the most 
musicianly Radames since Martinelli, and 
if you think how rare it is, in the flesh at 
even the greatest opera houses of the world, 
to hear the part not absolutely murdered 
from end to end, you’ll be very unlikely to 
complain except as a luxury about anything 
that Bjérling does. It’s only for faint regrets 
about what he doesn’t do (e.g. a perfectly 
poised, dreamy close to “‘ Celeste Aida ’’) 
that I raise any doubts at all. 

Warren, solid and sturdy baritone though 
he be, must I think yield to Gobbi 
(Columbia), whose whole conception of the 
part, if not better sung, gua vocalisation, 
was far more alive dramatically (compare 
the Act 2 “ Anch’io pugnai” or the Act 2 
duet at the words “Pensa che un 
popolo...’’). But he is better than Decca’s 
Protti. Christoff is of course an immensely 
dramatic Ramfis, but he should try to sing 
the part as Pinza used to—with an absolutely 
true “line”. A high priest who sings off 
key and blusters forfeits respect. 

The orchestral playing is of fine quality 
without, strings apart, astonishing us by its 
beauty ; pure poetry is not coaxed out of 
the Egyptian night, nor is our hair set 
upright in the Act 2 ensemble. The chorus 
is satisfactory. Maestro Perlea is accom- 
modating but less easy going than Erede, 
more flexible and less stately than Serafin, 
quick to take advantage of the thrilling 
chance, the slight crescendo or real slancio. 
But he is no Toscanini, no Beecham, nor— 
in the Guerra chorus, for instance—as 
exciting as Barbirolli. 

All in all, for modern recording, repro- 
duction, solo contributions (with exceptions 
to prove the rule) and value, this is the best 
complete Aida to date. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Il Trovatore. 
Manrico Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
The Count di Luna 


Ugo Savarese (bar.) 


Ferrando Giorgio Tozzi (bass) 
Leonora Renata Tebaldi (sop.) 
Azucena 


Giulietta Simionato (mezzo-sop.) 
Ruiz Athos Cesarini (ten.) 


An old Gipsy Antonio Balbi (bar.) 
A Messenger Athos Cesarini (ten.) 


Inez Luisa Maragliano (sop.) 
Chorus of the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino, L’Orchestre du Grand 
Théatre de Genéve conducted by 


Alberto Erede. Decca LXT5260-2 
(three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 
Cellini (3/54) (H)ALP1112-3 


Superior persons may smile at Trovatore 
but it is usually an affectionate smile. A 
glance at the repertory of any opera house 
in the world will show that after more than 
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100 years this archetypic Verdi opera holds 
its place in popular affection undiminished. 
How few the boring moments, how vital 
the ideas, what a spring of melody; no 
wonder such music conquers each successive 
generation. 

For those making a first LP Trovatore 
investment, the new Decca version which 
is very loud, full and lusty, will make a 
strong appeal. But the H.M.V. version of. 
March 1954 takes a lot of beating. Let me 
remind you. It went onto four sides without 
missable cuts: it had a fine cast of the 
international kind, not incomparable with 
the sort of star cast of the Rethberg- 
Martinelli era, with a fine chorus (the 
Robert Shaw Chorale) and Milanov 
Barbieri, Bjérling and Warren ; and though 
Cellini was not the ideal conductor the 
whole set still sounds both distinguished and 
vivid. 

The present Decca set takes six sides and 
includes such things usually omitted as the 
duet for soprano and tenor after “* Ah si ben 
mio”, the repeat of “ Di quella pira” 
linked by half a dozen bars for Leonora and 
also in the last act her “‘ Tu vedrai che 
amore ”’ after the Miserere Scene. The 
music is wider spread: we are only at the 
end of “‘ Di tal amor ”’ at the end of side one 
(not at the end of the act as on H.M.V.) 
and turn-overs seem to multiply; _ for 
instance, side four starts by finishing up the 
Convent Scene with the soaring reprise of 
the heroine’s “‘ Can I believe... ? ’’, etc. ; 
then comes Act 3, Scene 1; then Scene 2 
but only up to the end of “ Ah si ben mio ”’. 
Then we turn over again to finish the act. 
Rather irritating! The chorus is not quite 
so good in discipline here ; and the con- 
ductor Erede, who has great merits all the 
same, does not to my liking dig into the 
music with enough fire or feeling (e.g., at 
the swing into the major of Azucena’s 
** Giorni poveri ” in Act 3, Scene 1, at the 
words “ qual per esso provo amore ”— 
always a test point). On the other hand, 
he does not hurry or lose command. The 
powerful voices seem to me a little too near 
sometimes, to the detriment of the balance 
with the orchestra, but that may be liked 
in some quarters—after all one goes to this 
opera to get a dinning in the ears! A faint 
Trovatore were an absurdity. All the same 
I liked the more gentlemanly singing style 
generally adopted in the H.M.V. set. It 
was more like boxing by Queensberry Rules 
whereas much of this is more like all-in 
wrestling. But as to the cast, I don’t pretend 
to lay down the law on tastes. Warren 
seemed to me a better Di Luna than 
Savarese who is rougher but has the 
advantage of seeming to “ live ”’ the words 
which Warren (with his interjection of 
“Io scremo”’ instead of “‘ Io tremo” at a 
crucial moment !) did not. As Azucena on 
the other side of this tormented family, 
Simionato is much more a soprano in 
quality than the mezzo Barbieri—with all 
that this implies in a lack of contrast with 
Leonora but with a wonderful ease in the 
extended top of the role ; she is very good 
but less beefy: it is a matter of taste which 
you think the better. In the tenor bout, 
Bjorling is more the stylist but Del Monaco 
singing, by the way, with far more polish 
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than sometimes, is the more elemental, 
Italian and stunning in his big blows. Not 
a gentleman-troubadour but a terrific 
warrior. 

Between the two Leonoras I find it hard 
to choose. Milanov, very much the great 
lady, did quite ravishingly beautiful things, 
e.g., in the recitative and introduction to 
**D’amor sull’ ali” but sounded a bit 
** pushed ” sometimes. Tebaldi sings ** Tacea 
la notte ’ so poetically that one overlooks 
her-only competent and rather laboured 
** Di tal amor ” after it. She is unfailingly 
generous and confident in the most strenuous 
passages, and though she does not soar to 
such angelic piano high notes as Milanov— 
and indeed with such a soprano-sounding 
Azucena seems not quite a high enough 
voice for all purposes, she never suggests 
that she is near flagging ; her Death Scene 
is wonderfully beautiful. Her enunciation 
of Italian, perfectly reproduced by the 
recording, is a joy in itself. 

On balance then, I find the new Decca 
slightly more exciting in an animal way 
(the point of the opera, really) as far as the 
soloists go (but not the chorus and con- 
ductor) while reserving a personal preference 
for the stylishness of much of the older set. 
Those who know their Verdi on LP will be 
able to see, on paper, the difference: for 
those coming new to the choice, the advice 
is to try out bits of both if possible. It is 
an exhilarating experience. P.H.-W. 


CHINESE OPERA. The Court of the 
Phoenix. Hou Tai Tchuen (so-na 
solo). The White Serpent. Tu 
Chin-Fang (The White Lady). Yeh 
Sheng-Lan (Hiu Sien). Moonlight 
on the Springtime River Chang 
Yu-Tien (p’i-p’a solo). The Farewell 
to the Favourite. Tchao Wen- 
Kouei (The King of Tch’ou), Tu 
Chin-Fang (The Favourite). The 
Return of the Fishermen. YoaI Te 
(tseng solo). The Three Scourges. 
Tchao Wen-Kouei (Tcheou Tch’ou), 
Li Tson-Yi (The Old Man). Song 
of the Yunnan Province. Chang 
Chia-Ling (soprano). Dance to a 
Drum. Houan Kuai Ti (orchestra 
conductor). Official Ensemble of 
the Chinese People’s Republic 
from the Peking Opera. Columbia 
33CCX3(12 in., 39s. 74d. with booklet). 
Available to Special Order only. 
Recorded in France in conjunction 
with the 2nd International Festival of 
Dramatic Art. 

The Peking Opera Company’s visit to 
London last year aroused much interest, but 
left most of us with only a superficial 
knowledge of the many conventions of its 
musical art. We were so taken with the 
jugglers, the acrobats, the dancers and the 
novelty of the general presentation that 
details of the music itself were inevitably 
often overlooked ; so that this record (made 
on the occasion of the company’s visit to 
Paris) should prove absorbing to all 
interested in Chinese culture. 

Let us be quite clear what we have here. 
Since opera performances in Peking each 
last some six hours, we are given merely the 
final climaxes (the sole parts for which many 
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Announcing the An-arti_c. 


GLYNDEBOURNE 





which can be fitted as 
optional extras: 4-speed 
single or automatic record 
player; Avantic VHF-FM 
or MW-AM/VHF-FM 
radio feeder unit; Avantic 
tape player. 


The DL7-35 with wide fe aa a 
range speaker system can # 9 ‘or 
be supplied in two superb i % ? 
cabinets finished in nat- e- 
ural mahogany at £144.5.0 PS 
net. Provision is made for a 
any of the following items : 
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The Avantic loudspeaker system comprises a 12” diameter low 
frequency unit and two 24” high frequency units. The frequency. 
range of the system is 20—22,500 cps. and the peak power ratings 
are 40 watts (1.f.) and 10 watts (h.f.). 








Please send me illustrated leaflets on the DL7-35 and ‘Glyndebourne’; 
also the name of my nearest Avantic dealer. 
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The finger-tips with which you gently 
usher in the strings hold no baton, but 
here is the same delicacy of touch, the 
same surety of control you would ex- 
Oe ONS ia «perience if you were, indeed, conduct- 
: | ing the orchestra. With the infinite 
flexibility and wide compensation facilities 
that this remarkable new amplifier affords, 
every instrument, every voice .. . every sound 
can be re-created with the full richness and 
colour of a natural performance. If you love 
music, you must hear the DL7-35. 
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About the Avantic DL7-35 High Fidelity Amplifier . . . This is based on a specially 
designed Mullard circuit, further developed to compete in the American market 
with the finest amplifiers the world offers. Hitherto, America has taken all we 
could make. Increased production has now made possible its release here. Among 
its special features is a Loudness Control which compensates for low level repro- 
duction of high level inputs. It enables you to re-create at any volume level the 
original balance of sound. 

SPECIFICATION 
Push-pull distributed load output stage producing 27 watts continuous sine wav 
output at 0.1% total distortion. 

Frequency response: + 1 dB Ic/s. to 100 kc/s. 

Damping Factor: 50. Output impedances: 40, 8Q and 16Q. 

Tape recorder outlet. Radio power supplies. 

8-inputs with 8-position selector switch. 

5-record-play-back characteristics. 

Loudness control. Bass and treble controls. 

3-position low-pass filter switch. Rumble filter. 

3-position Monitor/Record switch. 

Overall intermodulation distortion: 1% at 20 watts output. 

Price: Power amplifier and pre-amplifier control unit complete £55.0.0d. 


Post coupon today for fully descriptive leaflet and the name of your nearest Avantic 
Dealer where you can judge this remarkable amplifier for yourself. 





HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCERS 
Manufactured by 


BEAM-ECHO LIMITED 
Witham, Essex. Tel: Witham 3184. Grams: Parion, Witham. 
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Philco ‘Living Sound’ with: 
* Four audio-aligned speakers, precision- 
W placed for full dispersion of sound. 
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This spectacular Philco ‘world’s first? record reproducer has been 2 —— wp Pi mang wee ——o ae. 
achieved by linking a new, exclusive Twin-Channel sound system _. ee yet cont ag d 
to four speakers precision-placed in an acoustically-balanced cabinet. 2 Elegant beautifully Gaishod =F ma in light — 
The result is a performance equal to that of a specially built . or dark tone, with ample — # 
installation . . . a breath-taking realism in record repro- 69 GNS _ record space. 
duction that makes it... ‘Living Sound’. 3752 incl. tax. 2 Philco ‘Trio’ with: 
PHILCO high fidelity brings concert hall realism to your home he Four-speed Garrard 
The Philco ‘Trio’ record reproducer is high fidelity at its most reveal- , automatic changer. 
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output—yet absolute realism at low level. 3754 incl. tax. 


The Philco ‘Duet’ portable record reproducer is high fidelity in 
portable form. Two speakers give the full range of true sound 
values inherent in every record. In a compact, handsome 

case, designed for easy carrying, the ‘Duet’ is pre- 28 GNS 
eminent portable high fidelity. 3756 incl. tax. 


1,500 record playings on 4 U2 batteries with : 


ALL-TRANSISTOR RECORD PLAYE 
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of the connoisseurs arrive) of three operas— 
The White Serpent, The Farewell to the 
Favourite, and The Three Scourges. Without 
question, these will be hard for the un- 
initiated to accept: the endless vocal-and- 
instrumental monody, the lack of dynamic 
shadings, the stylisation, and not least the 
bizarre vocal timbre of the actors and the 
(to Western ears) upsetting slow wide 
vibrato (or is it intended as a kind of trill ?) 
on every long note—all this is unlikely to 
make much appeal at first. Even the useful 
notes in a well-produced pamphlet available 
with the disc can do no more than explain 
the song-and-speech conventions to us 
without necessarily persuading us. 

But start, instead, with the non-operatic 
music on this record, and you will find 
appreciation much easier. There is, for 
example, an immediately attractive tradi- 
tional song from the Yunnan province sung 
by a soprano with more ‘‘ Western ” voice 
production. There are (my own favourites) 
three instrumental solos: one, descriptive 
of the birds in the forest, on the so-na (a 
quacking high-pitched oboe) ; a fifteenth- 
century air on the ’i-p’a (a kind of large 
mandoline), accompanied in unison by a 
flute and an erh-hu (two-stringed viol) ; and 
a seventeenth-century air for erh-hu and tseng 
(13-string psaltery). These are valuable 
authentic recordings of instruments scarcely 
represented in our catalogues: a pity that 
there could not also have been an example 
of what Time Magazine called the “ super 
mouth-organ ”, the sheng. And there is, 
finally, a dance for orchestra at the end of 
side 2 which, after so much monody, 
suddenly sounds completely Wardour 
Street: from which I can only conclude 
that one acquires the taste for this exotic 
idiom so quickly that a more Western 
sound comes as something of a let-down. 
Try it yourself, and see. 


VERDI. Prelude; Ecco Porrido 
campo; Ma dall’ arido (Act 2) ; 
Morrdé, ma prima in grazia from 


“Un Ballo in Maschera”, Act 3. 
Teneste la promessa; Addio del 


passato from “ La Traviata ’’, Act 3. 
Pace, pace, mio Dio from “ La 
Forza del Destino”, Act 4. Ritorna 
vincitor !; L’?insana parola (Act 1) ; 
Qui Radamés verra; Oh, patria 
mia from “ Aida”, Act 3. Sul fil 
d@’un soffio etesio from “ Falstaff ”’, 
Act 3, part 2. Tacea la notte placida 
(Act 1); Timor di me?; D’amor 
sull’ ali rosee from “ I] Trovatore ”’, 
Act 4. Joan Hammond (soprano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Glauco Curiel. H.M.V. ALP1407 

(12 in., 39s. 74d.). Sung in Italian. 
Last month Miss Hammond gave the 
Puccini favourites the works in English— 
with, as I said, a good deal of artistry. This 
month she does the same for the Verdi 
favourites—in Italian, thus coming into 
open competition with the Signoras X, Y 
and Z, and perhaps especially with Signora 
Stella whose flaccid, sumptuous anthology 
I also reviewed last month. At her best 
Miss Hammond is a good Verdian soprano 
with the right kind of “ top” and all-it- 
takes dramatically. But her performances 
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of Verdi seem to vary enormously: her 
Willow Song, for instance, was a disappoint- 
ment to me, whereas her Don Carlos prayer 
and her recent “‘O patria mia” (also on 
LP) were distinguished by any standard. 

The best in this collection is ‘‘ D’amor 
sull’ ali rosee’, it comes just before the 
Miserere Scene in Jl Trovatore and Miss 
Hammond phrases it most beautifully, 
with floated and finely graded tone; she 
can stand comparison with Tebaldi or 
Milanov in this aria. But the earlier 
Trovatore aria, ‘“‘ Tacea la notte ’’ she made 
rather better some time back in English on 
a plum label, and as for the cabaletta, 
“Di tal amor”, which follows it (and 
which she wisely avoided before) this, alas, 
shows just how the role of Leonora is really 
beginning to slip out of the grasp of modern 
sopranos. Miss Hammond makes much 
more of a showing in it than the pitiable 
effort by Stella and tries to get her voice 
moving at the right speed and with the 
right agility (which is also a strain for 
Tebaldi and Milanov), but one can hardly 
call the results satisfactory. Working back- 
wards again, Nanetta’s fairy song rather 
lacks charm as done here; the held high 
notes, so important to the scheme, are 
admirably steady but it wouldn’t be Miss 
Hammond’s version if there were not also 
the occasional sudden bulge of tone. The 
Aida excerpts slightly disappoint ; although 
the confidence of the dramatic high notes 
pleases, Miss Hammond sustains an attack 
of what I shall call vocal croquet through 
such passages as “‘ o verdi prati... etc”’, 
delivering a series of adroit vocal taps and 
ricochets rather than pointing the phrase. 

On the other side, the curiosity is her 
reading of the letter before “‘ Addio del 
passato ” (Traviata), with a strong—as it 
sounds to me—dAustralian accent coming 
through the Italian: the aria proper is 
somewhat jerky but good, without squeezing 
or the shrilling which so many modern 
Italian Violettas indulge in. The only thing 
that strikes me is that it is a little fierce ; is 
not Violetta supposed to be resigned to her 
fate ? Miss Hammond seems to be defying 
it. ‘* Pace pace’”’, if not always perfectly 
neat in phrasing is remarkably idiomatic 
Verdi for a foreigner and for those who 
like Miss Hammond’s voice, I should say a 
great treat: likewise the long Gibbet Scene 
and the plea to Renato from Ballo. 

The conductor’s tempi are on the slow 
and cautious side but the playing of the 
orchestra is beautiful and the balance of 
voice and accompaniment is satisfying. 

In a sum, a Verdi concert which can be 
recommended with not many qualifications 
to Miss Hammond’s admirers, and one 
which those who do not especially respond 
to her voice or singing style may still find 
quite interesting or at times impressive. 


P.H.-W. 





Audition Facilities. 

In an effort to provide better listening 
facilities Thomas Heinitz of 29 Colville Road, 
London, W.11, is inaugurating a series of 
Saturday record recitals, commencing on 
November roth. Using good quality repro- 
ducing equipment the recitals will be held at 
the above address between 10 a.m. and 12 noon 
and 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. 
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POETRY AND DICTION, ETC. 
SHERIDAN. The School for Scandal. 
Sir Peter Teazle Cecil Parker 
Sir Oliver Surface Baliol Holloway 


Joseph Surface Harry Andrews 
Charles Surface Alec Clunes 
Lady Teazle Claire Bloom 
Lady Sneerwell Dame Edith Evans 
Mrs. Candour Athene Seyler 


William Squire, Michael Gough, 
George Howe, Peter Williams, 
Peter Halliday and Anne Leon. 
With incidental music from the Sym- 
phonies of William Boyce. Columbia 
33CXS1387, 33C-X1388-9 (three 12 in., 
105S.). 

This *s a good presentation of the whole 
play—minus quite a few (but undamaging) 
cuts and the occasional substitution of a 
proper name for a pronoun or a mild 
audible cue in place of a visual one. If the 
full flavour of the Screen Scene cannot in 
the nature of the exercise come to us as 
strongly as if we were seeing as well as 
hearing it, the general tenor of the play, 
the characterisation and the delightful 
spirited interplay of the comedy all come 
over very happily—without false emphasis. 
The opening with Dame Edith Evans and 
Michael Gough as Snake sets a good pace 
and it all bowls along, but not too fast, not 
at any exaggerated crackerjack speed. Of 
the brothers—and when one speaks of 
Surfaces in connection with these discs one 
means Joseph and Charles and nothing 
technical, though it may be said that the 
engineering is silent and quite unobtrusive— 
it is Alec Clunes as Charles who sounds the 
most at home in this world, though Harry 
Andrews does not drop any points. Athene 
Seyler’s Mrs. Candour is magnificently keen 
and avid and the great scene of gossip 
(Act 2, Scene 2) where all reputations are 
quizzed is superbly funny—the first band 
of side 2 is almost a conversation piece on 
its own, the quintessence of Sheridan. 
It made me laugh aloud, alone. William 
Squire, Dame Edith and Miss Seyler are all 
at the top of their form and only the two 
younger ladies sound a shade too modern in 
their cast of speaking. The first disc, by the 
way, manages to take Act 1, Scene 1, Sir 
Peter’s soliloquy and the news brought by 
Rowley, and the first scene of Act 2—a 
generous helping. The screen scene comes 
on side 4 and Claire Bloom as Lady Teazle 
brought back to finer feelings is admirable 
in her sincerity: in triumph, she is apt to 
squeal a little. As Sir Peter, too, Cecil 
Parker excellently gives the effect of the 
coup of the falling screen, by voice alone. 
Lady Sneerwell’s unmasking and male- 
diction are also splendid, but I think it 
would have been better to dispense with 
the little jig by Boyce at the end and keep 
in Charles as the end of the play ; instead of 
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stopping at Sir Peter’s ““ And may you live 
as happily together as Lady Teazle and I 
intend to do”. However, as I said, the six 
sides deliver up a wonderful tonic, sound 
picture of the comedy ; the producer should 
be allowed to take a bow. P.H.-W. 


A NATURAL CHILDBIRTH. A docu- 
mentary record of the birth of a 
baby conducted by Dr. Grantley 
Dick Read. Argo RGuroo (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 
is is a recording of a_ twelve-hour 

labour and represents a sincere attempt by 

Dr. Dick Read and the Argo Company, in 

condensing this into fifty minutes’ playing 

time, still to convey the true “‘atmosphere”’ 
and the stages of a natural labour to its 
successful conclusion. 

I feel it is an impossible task for, even 
with the severe cutting necessary, the record 
is repetitive and tedious to listen to. A 
young woman shortly to have her first baby 
who listened to it with me had the same 
feeling. What the notes on the cover 
describe as one of the outstanding moments 
towards the end of the first side—the 
recording of the baby’s heart sounds—I 
think rather pointless and even frightening. 
The notes also state that during the final 
stages a small incision was made and that 
the patient did not feel this nor request any 
anaesthetic. Unfortunately this does not 
appear in the recording. 

However, if the record helps to propagate 
the truth that childbirth is and should be 
regarded as a natural process to be con- 
ducted whenever possible in the patient’s 
own home, it will do a most useful service. 

The quality of the recording is good and 
Dr. Dick Read’s voice most persuasive and 
reassuring—almost hypnotic. 

““A Docror ”’. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


VOCAL 


One of the curses of being a record 
reviewer is that, busy with the vain attempt 
to keep up with new issues, one has too little 
time to play the sets one knows one likes. 
The H.M.V. Boris Godunov records have 
been resting for far too long on my shelves ; 
it was real pleasure that the monthly task 
should have involved settling down to a 
rehearing of at any rate several extracts. 
This “‘ Great Scenes from Boris Godunov ”’ 
record is H.M.V. ALP1323. Since it’s 
rather hard from the label to discover just 
what it is on it, I make no apologies for a 
rather detailed listing. 

The first extract is the complete Corona- 
tion Scene: the bells of Moscow ringing, 
Shuisky’s exhortation (André Bielecki), the 
*‘ Slava ” chorus, Boris’s speech, the bells 
and the chorus again. A fine introduction 
to a “ potted ” version of the opera. After 
this the people, who, some claim, are the 
real protagonists of the opera, appear no 
more on the disc. We deal with the soloists. 
Incidentally, this is the only version of the 
Coronation scene available outside the sets, 
since the Chaliapin disc disappeared. 

Rather surprisingly, Pimen’s aria, “‘ One 
more page ”’ (I often feel like Pimen when 
press-day draws near), has been omitted— 
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surprisingly, since other set-pieces on the 
disc, Vaarlam’s Song, and the Death and 
Farewell of Boris, are already available in 
Christoff versions, while that excellent little 
78 of Pimen’s aria (DA1938) has been 
deleted. But the extract that has been 
chosen from the Monastery scene makes a 
good effect. It starts with the last two lines of 
Pimen’s first speech, “‘ But day is near, the 
lamp is burnt out”. The off-stage chorus 
steals in quietly ; Grigory (Nicolai Gedda) 
awakes, musing on his dream of glory. Five 
lines of Grigory are then cut—those in which 
he tenderly watches the industrious Pimen— 
and then the extract runs to the end of the 
scene with just one, substantial cut—1g lines, 
and those the important ones in which 
Pimen’s less studious youth is recalled. But 
the atmosphere of the scene comes over very 
well, with the matins bell, the distant choir, 
the discordant emotions stirring in the young 
monk. What a magnificent conductor Issay 
Dobrowen was! How thrillingly the first 
statement of the “ Tsarevich’”’ theme 
blazes out. How excitingly the strings strike 
into the quiet chorus, to herald Grigory’s 
menacing apostrophe of Boris! 

The first side closes with Vaarlam’s Song 
and the Clock Scene (from “‘ Ouf! I need 
air’’ to the end of the act). Christoff’s 
performance of the monologue is exemplary. 
No carbon copy of Chaliapin’s, but an 
individual, restrained (here) and deeply 
moving realisation. This is the only Clock 
Scene currently available outside the sets. 

A perhaps over-generous amount of the 
second side has been devoted to the Polish 
act. First, Marina’s mazurka aria, ‘‘ Ah, 
poor Marina. Ah! how dull life is!”. 
Rather dull singing, too, from Eugenia 
Zareska (surely we overrated her contribu- 
tion when the set first came out ?). Then 
the polonaise with chorus from the Fountain 
Scene, the dialogue between Grigory and 
Marina, through to the Fountain Duet and 
the end of the act. Readers may like to be 
reminded that the Sadoven/Nagachevsky 
disc of this duet, in which that delectable 
Russian tone squeezes out like brilliantine 
from a tube, ought still to be available to 
special order, H.M.V. EKogq4. 

Finally we have the Farewell and Death 
of Boris, magnificently sung by Christoff, 
with meaning in the utterance of every 
word. But here the editing presents some 
very curious features. The extract starts 
quite early in the scene, with “I have 
summoned you, boyars’’. It runs to the 
entrance of Pimen, but the first 12 lines of 
Pimen’s narration are cut, so that he seems 
to be telling his own story, not relating one 
a shepherd told him. The slightly ill- 
managed moment when Boris-Christoff 
interrupts Pimen-Christoff sounds no happier 
than before—though for the sake of 
Christoff’s fine singing the duplication of 
roles can be forgiven. 

But then there are two unforgivable cuts 
in Boris’s Farewell: the six lines in which 
he advises his son how to govern Russia 
(after six lines of the Farewell, there is a cut 
straight to “ Cherish Xenia ’’—how ten- 
derly Christoff sings the phrase): and then 
the last nine lines, in which Boris prays for 
his son, are gone too! (In the complete set, 
of course, there are none of these cuts.) This 
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ruthless surgery makes this a far from 
desirable version of the Farewell ;: it throws 
the whole thing out of shape. One could 
have understood a decision to leave out the 
Farewell altogether, since there is already 
a good recording of it; but to do this 
particular snipping to it makes no sort of 
sense. Why not apply scissors to the Polish 
scene, rather ? However, for those who fee] 
that they cannot run to the whole of the 
H.M.V. Boris, ALP1323 is well worth 
considering. The recording, where I have 
tested it against the complete set, is not 
quite so vivid, though it is still very good, 
and does ample justice to Dobrowen’s 
unfailingly imaginative treatment of this 
great music. 

On LXT5223-5, Decca have coupled 
Cav. and Pag. back-to-back and head-to- 
tail ; side 1 of one backs side 3 of the other. 
A Mario del Monaco recital is dropped 
from the fourth side of each set. This brings 
it into line with the H.M.V. twin-set, 
without, I feel, offering it any serious 
competition. 

LXT5220 is a 12-inch join-up of the two 
10-inch Tebaldi recitals reviewed by me in 
April and by A.R. in July, containing the 
Mozart arias, and arias from Adriana 
Lecouvreur, La Wally, Lodoletta, Tell and 
Cecilia. 

H.M.V.’s potted Rigoletto (ALP1392) is 
rather enjoyable ; it opens with great verve 
on the high-spirited dance music at rise of 
curtain, goes through “* Questa o quella” 
(Jan Peerce), and cuts after the first strain 
of the subsequent minuet. Then comes 
‘** Pari siamo”, done by Leonard Warren 
correctly, in fine voice, but without much 
variety of tone-colour. This goes straight 
into “* Figlia! ... Mio padre! ”’, which cuts 
off at a ridiculous place, Rigoletto’s “‘ A te 
che importa ?”; presumably this morsel 
was included to give us Gilda’s Traviata-like 
phrases, rather beautifully done by Erna 
Berger. The Rigoletto/Gilda duet is skipped, 
and we go to “‘ Giovanna, ho dei rimorsi ”’, 
the Duke’s entrance, and “ E il sol dell’ 
anima’’. The stretto of the duet is gone, 
however, and we jump to “‘ Gaultier Maldé 
. .- Caro nome ”’, which is fresh and clean. 
The first side ends with ‘‘ Ella mi fu rapita 
...~ Parmi veder ”, which Peerce does with 
spirit but little feeling for shaping a phras 
beautifully. : 

Side 2 has Rigoletto’s entrance and 
“ Cortigiani ”’, then ‘* Tutte le feste” and 
*‘ Solo per me l’infamia ” (though not “ Si, 
vendetta ’’), The next band runs from the 
beginning of Act 3 to the end of a loud, 
ringing “‘ La donna é mobile”; then the 
Quartet (starting at “‘ Bella figlia’’, and 
without the introductory exchanges, “‘ Un 
di, si ben rammentomi ”’, into which Nan 
Merriman put much character). And 
finally ‘* Lassi in cielo”, actually starting 
a few lines earlier at ‘‘ V’ho ingannato ”’. 


The orchestral playing is clean and 
lively, the recording is excellent, and the 
singing is better than most of what we hear 
today. But how attractive it would be if 
H.M.V. invited some connoisseur to pick 
his “‘ dream performance ” of Rigoletto from 
the racks at Hayes—not necessarily going 
right back into pre-electric recordings, but 





